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Preface 

In this book the possibilities of world reconstruction are 
examined and the cooperative method as a means to its 
accomplishment is discussed. This method is contrasted 
with the capitalistic-profit way and with the political way 
of supplying economic needs. The world is suffering for 
want of reorganization that promotes democracy, that 
makes for social justice, that is based on an economy of 
abundance, and that furthers international peace. In this 
book the predominant economic ills are identified and the 
remedy is called by name. 

Attention is also directed to life itself as the object of 
economic action. Life is the inner welfare of the man. 
What makes his life better and more satisfying, what gives 
the individual more confidence in h imself and well 
grounded hope, what promotes his happiness while pro- 
moting the happiness of others, is the important enter- 
prise. 

The current discussions of the day involve such things 
as food, clothes, houses, jobs, money, guns, ships, and 
machines; but these come to naught unless they concern 
the ioner welfare of the man. What is called business is 
the prevalent subject of pressing interest. Business rules 
the world. I believe that the problem of world disorder 
is not going to be solved by the interests occupied in the 
pursuit of trade, and in the quest of the customer, of the 
client, of the contract, or of economic profit. These inter- 
ests control the situation at present. Their control spells 
a continuation of the trend toward economic tragedy. 



vi Preface 

“Where the trader rules, chaos follows” expresses a fun- 
damental as pertinent today as it was 2,000 years ago 
when Plato said it. 

I try to focus thought upon a better way of life. The 
language of production, distribution, and other economic 
matters is used, but underlying it is the idea of human 
beings who can sweeten their relationships to one another. 
A different attitude toward our fellow men is called for. 
If the world is to be spared further chaos, men must no 
longer be thought of as customers, chents, and prospects. 
They must be fellow men. The masses of people must 
not be treated as an unorganized sea in which everybody 
may fish and take out all he can; we must be united in 
the common enterprise of taking from the resources of 
nature all we need and of providing for its equitable dis- 
tribution. This different attitude must possess the minds 
of men. It must govern thought and conduct not only in 
the forum and the home, but also in the shop and in the 
market place. 

It may be said that the cooperative way of life and 
business is utopian and not for this age. Even though that 
were so, it is important that ideals be discussed. We shall 
never have a different way of life until it has been thought 
about, talked about, visualized, and planned. 

The cooperative way does this and, in addition, exhibits 
its possibilities in concrete form. The beginning has been 
made. The aim of this book is to show that it can be car- 
ried on and infinitely expanded. 

James Peter Warbasse 

Woods Hole, 

Massachusetts 
4 April 1945 
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After the TVar 

DIRECTNESS OF ACTION 

In the countries liberated from the Fascist-Nazi pow- 
ers, people suffer from lack of food, clothing, and housing. 
They struggle against disease and death in the absence 
of a solution of the immediate economic problems. All 
the while, the dominating military and political powers of 
the victorious governments are devoting themselves to the 
establishment of political organization of the people. This 
action arises from the prevalent idea of the great impor- 
tance of political government. The people lack food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; they are offered government officials. 

If these hungry people were like simple beasts of the 
forest, they would not bother about politics; they would 
strive first for food. But the conquering nations are ob- 
sessed with the importance of political organization. They 
depend on pofitical means to satisfy the hunger of people 
who are destitute as a result of war which pofitical govern- 
ments have made. 

Most of the representatives of the victorious nations 
who come to the suffering people are soldiers and po- 
fitical employees, whose minds are naturally centered on 
pofitical action. But to start organizing politically takes 
time and introduces infinite complications. Pofitical or- 
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ganization requires the formation, of political parties, and. 
political parties become involved in animosities and con- 
tentions. These conflicts are going on among starving 
people who should be united in one common enterprise- 
getting the things they need. Hungry masses in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Greece, and other coimtries have surged through 
the streets, using their energies to protest against one an- 
other and against the political regimes that have been im- 
posed upon them. All the while ^ey have been conscious 
of their hunger and conscious of their desire for demo- 
cratic self-control. 

While these people have been milling around, advocat- 
ing this political party or that, or demanding the resigna- 
tion of a prime minister, outside influences have prevented 
their self-expression in constructive action, or have moved 
them toward unproductive effort. Meanwhile, there have 
been fields uncultivated and factories unmanned. There 
are now empty larders and empty stomachs, the results of 
confusion in plan and method. 

The cry, “We want bread!” expresses a need in simple 
language, but it does not point the way to get bread. The 
people are dissatisfied. The nature of that dissatisfaction 
is confused, but there is no confusion as to their want. 
In Europe, for nearly a hundred years they have been fed 
on the idea that political government is the agency to be 
invoked to solve social problems. And pohtical govern- 
ment is fading them. Among them are also the voices of 
cooperative leaders, but the political idea is predominant. 
It drowns out the appeal for directness of action. 

The instinctive struggle for things gets people into trou- 
ble. It is then that they begin to think and cooperate to 
get themselves out of trouble. Certainly, there is plenty 
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of trouble. Is there not yet enough to set the people think- 
ing cooperatively? Must they sink still lower into chaos 
before their intelligence goes into effective action? They 
think of political organization as cooperation— indeed, as 
the kind of cooperation that will solve their problems. 
Here is where they depart from direct action and move 
into the realm of infinite complexities. Political organiza- 
tion of citizens tends toward centralization of authority. 
Pohtical organization tends constantly to expand and to 
escape from control by the people. The people themselves 
become more and more subject to it instead of superior to 
it. Political organization moves on from control of people 
to control, and then to ownaership, of things. Autocracy 
eventually results. This is the current political trend. 

While this is goiog on, the. people think they can con- 
trol political government democratically in their own in- 
terest. Their thinking is real and has cooperative prompt- 
ings. There is a question, however, as to how much co- 
operation can be achieved through political organization. 
There is also a question as to the economic results which 
such organization can yield. 

The view is entertained by some that there are two kinds 
of cooperation: voluntary and compulsory. The latter is 
represented in political govermnent. The kind of co- 
operation here discussed is voluntary economic coopera- 
tion. It has nothing to do wdih political government. If 
this cooperative idea means anything at all, it must be 
voluntary and economic. To confuse it wdth political action 
throws it into the general field of aU social action, whereas 
there is a definite cooperative way of carrying on economic 
affairs. 

We are living in a world of confused understanding of 
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simple fundamentals. Two artificial agencies have turned 
the minds of people from the things they need to the in- 
strumentalities which are supposed to facilitate getting 
those things. Setting up political government and getting 
money are two enterprises which distract attention from 
life itself. And life is more important than either. 

The prevalent method of carrying on economic affairs 
is based on getting money. Money is no longer hmited to 
accounting purposes; it has acquired a specific and supreme 
value all its own. The idea is that with this money, things 
may then be obtained. But a society engrossed in getting 
money exaggerates the importance of money and as a re- 
sult fails to get things. By making the main need a sec- 
ondary end, the main need suffers. While there may be 
plenty of money, half the people of the world are m want 
of things. It is a strange fact that the people in the United 
States, in this age of abundance of money and of limitless 
power to produce, have less access to adequate food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and fuel than they had two hundred years ago. 
Then, they addressed themselves to getting things rather 
than to getting money. 

The conditions which once prevailed on the family farm 
in America are illustrative. The family constituted a natu- 
ral cooperative consumer society. They used what they 
produced. They thought not of the price of the products 
of the farm; they thought of the use value of the products. 
They worked together not to get money, but to get things. 
They did not get money, but they did get things. They 
were well fed, clothed, and housed. There was no mort- 
gage on the farm. They bred strong men and women with 
a sense of self-reliance. 

Today this natural way of doing things can be expanded 
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from the family to all society. The primitive methods of 
those ancient days can be replaced with the marvelous 
modem devices of science in production, transportation, 
and communication. This is the way and purpose of con- 
sinner cooperative organization. It represents direct action 
in a world confused by indirection. 

The cooperative way is a kind of business and of social 
action which may go on side by side with profit business 
and with political government, using their currencies, sup- 
plementing each of them, and expanding as its efficiency 
proves its justification. This cooperative way offers advan- 
tages not yet sufficiently understood and methods not yet 
adequately employed. 

Constuner cooperation is a method of democratic asso- 
ciation whereby individuals unite to supply their needs 
directly by the practice of mutual aid. Its possibilities and 
achievements will be discussed in the following sections. 

COOPERATIVE POSSIE^^^S 

Economic and'pQlilieM%|i1^^§ are different from 

those that dominated the^past must prevail if world sta- 
bility is to be attained. To put the house in order so that 
it can be set on fire again is a futile enterprise. The eco- 
nomic and political ways of the past have proved them- 
selves to be causes of war. A world of peace requires other 
ways. Methods of production and distribution are needed 
that will effectively supply human wants and make for a 
stable society. Democracy as a political ideal is not enough. 
Democracy must dominate economic as well as political 
affairs, or it comes to nothing. 

A cooperative economy is based upon motives and 
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methods which are different from those now dominant. 
It represents the practical application of democracy. It 
has steadily advanced for a hundred years until it has pene- 
trated every comer of the earth and touches the hves of 
one-fourth the world’s population. 

This cooperative way of business promotes harmony 
rather than dissension. Harmony is inherent in its nature; 
otherwise, it would not be cooperation. The cooperative 
method expresses itself in business organizations supplying 
human needs. Cooperative businesses have been devel- 
oped in aU the countries participating in World War II. 
These cooperative organizations, in both the invaded and 
uninvaded countries, are ready to assist in the establish- 
ment of a stable world economy. 

Relief is the first essential after the devastating experi- 
ence through which the world has passed. Lack of neces- 
sities on the part of millions of people calls for relief of 
their immediate distress. The spirit of humanity in the 
hearts of the benevolent prompts them to desire to give 
help. Want and discontent prevent the restoration of 
order. Hunger and suffering interfere with the building 
up of international trade. 

In the provision of rehef, it is possible to make use of 
methods which are not temporary and which are not to be 
discontinued as soon as the immediate need has been satis- 
fied. Philanthropic and political devices to relieve distress 
are the common resort, but the cooperative method points 
to a way by which permanent economic processes are 
started. After cooperation has provided the immediate re- 
lief necessary, it continues as a constant method of carry- 
iug on production and distribution. Time and effort are 
not lost in temporary expedients, but a method is used 
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which is capable of unlimited expansion as a way of organ- 
izing society and supplying its needs. Relief is projected 
onward and is transformed into reconstruction. This is 
accomphshed by people who unite democratically to do 
things for themselves. Self-help is introduced at the begin- 
ning, and self-help continues to expand ■until a permanent 
economy based upon this principle is established. 

In the countries that were not imder totalitarian con- 
trol, the cooperatives have gone on developing during the 
war ■with more than usual -vigor. Their further expansion 
is to be expected. Thus, the Babson News Letter, 26 April 
1943, forecast as follows: “Cooperative production and 
distribution continue to grow even xmder war-restricted 
economy. Look for a rapid development of cooperatives 
after the war along lines that may bring producer and con- 
smner together closer than ever before.” The Rt. Hon. 
Harold MacMiUan, Undersecretary for Colonies for Great 
Britain, in addressing the House of Commons in Novem- 
ber 1943, urged that “a study of cooperatives be made as a 
possible pattern for use in the colonies after the war, -with 
the -view of gi'ving the colonies an increasing share in the 
management of their own affairs.” 

In die invaded countries, the cooperatives have been in 
abeyance. They are now undergoing rehabilitation. They 
are well adapted to the task of distributing relief as a pre- 
hminary to reconstruction. In the European countries, be- 
fore the war, consmner cooperatives had been federated 
nationally to conduct cooperative wholesales, all of which 
carried on manufacturing. Thus, these consumers had 
learned how to produce for themselves a certain number 
of the commodities they needed. 

The countries whose cooperatives are members of the 
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International Cooperative Alliance have national federa- 
tions of cooperative banking and insurance businesses. 
They have also national cooperative wholesales and pro- 
ductive industries which are owned by the federations of 
local societies. 

Before the war, more than one-fourth the population 
of Europe were supplied to some extent by cooperative 
societies. The Fascist and Nazi regimes deprived ^ese so- 
cieties of their democracy. This meant they were no longer 
truly cooperative. But it did not mean the destruction of 
cooperation. The cooperative idea persisted. Although the 
premises and businesses were put -under government con- 
trol, the desire for true cooperation remained. The experi- 
ence of the millions of members of cooperative societies 
with the “new order” of Mussolini and Hider increased 
their longing for the release of their cooperatives from 
domination by government oflBcials. The people are ready 
and waiting to promote a resurgence of cooperation. A 
large category of people who had been active in coopera- 
tion before the war still survive and preserve the traditions 
of economic freedom. As Mr. John G. Winant, United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain, has said: “In every 
land in which the blade of Hiderism and Fascism has 
fallen, the cooperative movement -will have a great oppor- 
tunity to stretch out a friendly and helping hand.” * Ac- 
cording to a statement by Sir William Beveridge at a press 
coirference on 15 May 1943: “The consumer cooperative 
movement has an important role to play in organizing pro- 
ductive industry and in the setup of industry to channel 
the demands of consumers, and to maintain steady em- 
ployment.” 

* The Cooperator, 19 April 1943. 
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What are the possihihties of using cooperatives for rehef 
and reconstruction in Europe? Fortune magazine . (May 
1943 ) promulgated a plan for “The United States in a New 
World.” It suggested that property, which had been con- 
fiscated by the Fascist-Nazis, be turned back to the right- 
ful owner wherever possible. If the rightful ownership 
could not be determined, the property could ( 1 ) be taken 
by the state for nationafization; it could (2) be sold to 
trustworthy private individuals; or it could (3) be turned 
over to the cooperatives. The dislocation of ownership 
caused by the Nazis is a serious after-war problem. Titles 
to property have changed, new and spurious claims to 
ownership have appeared in the hands of Nazi officials 
and their friends, millions of rightful owners have disap- 
peared. The Nazis ‘Tjought” vast properties and industries 
and put the titles in their own names. The Nazi “Labor 
Front” confiscated retail businesses in Germany, including 
about twelve hundred cooperative stores, with the view 
of giving them to returning “heroes” after the war and set- 
ting up in business many of these men. But there are no 
returning “heroes” to whom these properties can be given. 
These dislocations of ownership have occurred not only 
in Italy and Germany but also in the occupied countries. 
To find the rightful owner is in many cases impossible. 
Often, he has been “liquidated.” 

To turn over the doubtful properties to the state would 
be difficult in many countries because for a long time there 
can be no stable state. The people need not only a govern- 
ment but also a working economic system. The military 
government of the United Nations has had an opportunity 
to provide for them the chief function of government, 
namely the control of men, leaving to the people the or- 
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ganization of business. If the people could have been 
spared the time-consuming complication of involving 
themselves in poHtics and contending parties, they might 
have worked out their economic problem. The United 
Nations could have done these people no greater disservice 
than to set them at work creating political governments 
which were to carry on their economic affairs. The best 
service would have been to avoid an excess of political or- 
ganization that complicates the economic life of the peo- 
ple. They could have been encouraged to set up an eco- 
nomic system to supply their wants. Where people have 
done this, they have been amazed to find out how little 
government they need. Great economic reforms have been 
expected in the political field. Time and experience have 
taught that economic problems are solved in the economic 
field. 

To sell doubtful property to “trustworthy individuals” is 
possible provided that such individuals can be verified as 
trustwortihy, and provided that the people are inclined to 
rebuild the old forms of business. 

The proposal of Fortune to “adopt a third alternative- 
turn it over to the cooperatives,” has greater merit. And 
the cooperatives are ready for such action. 

A Committee on International Cooperative Relief and 
Reconstruction, to operate with similar groups in this and 
other countries and with agencies of the government, was 
created by The Cooperative League of the U. S. A. at its 
congress in 1942. The aim was to make use of the coopera- 
tives as soon as they could go into action internationally. 
This Committee reported progress at the 1944 congress of 
The Cooperative League. It devoted itself to the organiza- 
tion of reconstruction through the cooperatives. It pro- 
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posed to set up an international manufacturing and trad- 
ing association to expand the work of the International 
Cooperative Wholesale Society and the International Trad- 
ing Agency. The two latter, with headquarters in England, 
coordinate cooperative business internationally. 

Two conferences on rehef and reconstruction were con- 
ducted in Washington, D. C., by The Cooperative League. 
They were attended by representatives of countries need- 
ing rehef. The second conference (19 and 20 January 
1944) seated delegates from twenty-five countries. While 
most of these representatives were from diplomatic circles, 
they were all famihar with the cooperatives of their re- 
spective countries and expressed themselves as favoring 
the use of the cooperatives in the distribution of relief and 
in the administration of the reconstruction to follow. These 
men emphasized the importance of self-help among their 
people. The representatives of some countries, such as 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, stated that their people, 
though very poor, would prefer in their cooperatives to be 
treated on a self-respecting basis and to pay for what they 
got. They could do this if long-term credits were extended 
to them and to their societies.* 

At these conferences, it was proposed that American 
Army trucks and jeeps in Europe be turned over to the 
cooperatives after the war, to be used for tractors and other 
agricultural purposes in the production of food. The vast 
stocks of goods owned by the United States Goverrunent 
remaining abroad at the close of the war could be similarly 
used. The farmers of Europe would need not only seed and 
fertilizer, but also agricultural implements. The larger 

^ See Report of Conference on Cooperative Relief and Reconstruction, 
January 1944, The Cooperative League. 
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farm machines, such as tractors, gang plows, drills, har- 
vesting and threshing machines, experience shows, could 
best be owned jointly in cooperative organizations. The 
countries supplying these implements, it was proposed, 
could place them directly in the hands of the cooperatives 
for im mediate use. 

It may be asked: Are the cooperative societies in condi- 
tion to tmdertake these tasks suggested at the conferences? 
Can the rural cooperatives still function eflFectively? Farm 
cooperatives have been less disrupted by Fascism than 
have town cooperatives, but their need of equipment is 
great. It takes time to get seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments to the depleted farms, but the jeeps and trucks for 
which the Army has no further use could quickly take 
the place of the draft animals lost by the farmers. Eggs for 
hatching could be sent by airplane to revive the exhausted 
poultry industry. Breeding cattle, horses, sheep, and swine 
are aU within the cooperative scope. The farmers of Europe 
have had much experience in cooperative stock breeding. 
It could be promoted rapidly. The Danish cooperative 
stock breeding associations are models to follow. 

Oil and gasoline for farm machinery could be supplied 
by the American cooperatives. Their ownership of oil wells 
and pipe lines, their efficient production of gasoline and 
lubricating oil, and their shipment of these products from 
the United States to the cooperatives of Europe which 
went on before the war testify to their ability to supply 
these needs. 

Plans h^^ve been made for commodities to be purchased 
by the United States Government and sold to the United 
States cooperatives for transmission to the distributing co- 
operatives of the needy countries. Such products might 
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also be supplied direcdy by the American cooperatives. A 
large number of commodities which they produce have 
been, and stiU are, available. 

The long-established form of cooperative business is ap- 
phcable to both relief and reconstruction. This method 
is close to the people. It exemplifies in action the democ- 
racy held up as the very ideal for which the war was 
fought. If the people of the invaded countries are to be 
helped, the best results will accrue from their having 
as much of a hand as possible in helping themselves. Some 
of the mistakes in relief following the First World War 
can be avoided. At least, it has been learned that feed- 
ing the hungry does not prevent the recurrence of himger. 
Relief needs to be followed by reconstruction. 

Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, Director General of the United 
Nations Rehef and Rehabilitation Administration, said to 
the fourteenth congress (1944) of The Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A.: “The apphcation of cooperative principles 
will facilitate relief and rehabilitation and promote endur- 
ing peace. It is expected that the governments of some 
liberated nations receiving UNRRA supplies will place 
upon the cooperatives part of the responsibility for the 
distribution of supplies. The Rochdale cooperative policies 
of no discrimination because of race, creed, or political be- 
lief and of no exploitation of the many by the few are the 
very bases of the policies of UNRRA. Their application 
will facilitate relief and rehabilitation and promote endur- 
ing peace.” 

An advantage of cooperatives in rehabilitating the peo- 
ple of the invaded European countries is that among these 
people themselves are the functionaries of cooperative so- 
cieties who have been trained in this form of service. Their 
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experience has been based on democratic practices. They 
know the meaning of democratic action. They coxild serve 
at once to bridge the gap between rehef and permanent 
democratic reconstruction. 

The first relief given to the people of liberated towns 
was supplied by the occupying army. This relief met the 
pressing immediate needs. In due time, when some kind of 
local organization of the people had been effected, or a 
local administration had been put in charge, the civilian 
population themselves, undertook the task of rehabili- 
tation. The ancient Greeks said; “The gods sold us every- 
thmg and gave us nothing.” While givmg may be good for 
the giver, helping oneself has proved better for the needy. 

In all this reconstruction, human engineering is the 
pressing need. To encourage the depressed people to take 
a hand themselves, to organize with their neighbors to do 
for themselves the multitude of things that need to be done, 
is the problem of reconstruction. It is also the opportunity. 
The International Cooperative Alliance, with its world- 
wide contacts and with information to be had from the 
International Labour Office, can go far in stimulating such 
action where the people need outside stimulation. 

The same principles apply to Asia as to Europe. As an 
example of an Asiatic country in need of the cooperative 
economy, Korea may be cited. Here are 20 miUion people 
who since 1910 have been under Japanese control. Al- 
though only 2 per cent of the population are Japanese, this 
small element, as agents of Japanese suzerainty, have dom- 
inated the r^t of die population. Japanese profit business 
has exploited the country. Interest rates from 70 per cent 
to 100 per cent have been exacted for credit. This has 
been the means by which the Japanese got the land away 
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from the natives. The people have lived in poverty worse 
than that of China. Agriciilture is the main industry, and 
the average land holding of each farmer is two acres. 
With the Japanese control of Korea hquidated, the coun- 
try is now without stable government or national or- 
ganization. Here are intelhgent and cooperative people. 
They warmly welcome cooperative organization. They 
need it. To keep them in poverty and subjection, their 
rulers have permitted them but httle cooperation. The co- 
operative world must come to these people with coopera- 
tive education and methods of organization. A little help, 
a little showing how, a Httle friendliness from the outside 
world, to start the Koreans on the cooperative way, and 
these people might come up out of poverty and despotism 
into the sunshine of civiHzation as once did the people of 
Finland and the Baltic States. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

As the European war drew to an end, the cooperatives 
of Great Britain, the United States, and other free coim- 
tries sent money, goods, and supervisory aid to the coop- 
eratives of the distressed countries. Food and clothing were 
the pressing necessities. Getting these to the most needy, 
with equitable distribution, was a problem which the co- 
operatives helped to meet. Cooperatives worked with 
other rehef agencies in the immediate emergencies. The 
organized cooperators of the suJffering communities coordi- 
nated the work of these organizations with the coopera- 
tives. The International Cooperative AlHance collected a 
Freedom Ftmd of several million dollars which was ad- 
ministered through the local cooperatives for reHef and 
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rehabilitation. All this was with the larger view toward 
the cooperative reconstruction to follow. 

The Freedom Fvmd of the International Cooperative Al- 
liance began its distribution early in 1945 by allocating 
$100,000 toward rehabihtation of the French cooperatives. 
This followed the visits of representatives of the Alliance 
to the cooperatives of France. Sponsoring the Fund in the 
United States is a long hst of distinguished persons among 
whom are John Winant, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former Minister 
to Norway; Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, former Minister to 
Denmark; and Judge Thurman Arnold. Herbert H. Leh- 
man in sponsoring the Frmd said: “I will be glad to serve 
as a member of the sponsoring group in order to make 
known my very sincere interest in the cooperative move- 
ment here and abroad.” 

The national cooperative league of each country, with 
its national cooperative wholesale, came back into action. 
These great wholesales with their warehouses and facto- 
ries had not all been destroyed. Most were intact. They 
had been producers and custodians of stores of food and 
otiier goods for the Fascist-Nazis. They stiE had goods 
on hand after the faE of the Axis powers. This material 
had been produced imder the control of the Fascist-Nazi 
governments. The properties had been stolen from the 
cooperatives. The cooperatives now have them back. 
Thousands of stores, warehouses, and factories throughout 
Europe, owned by the cooperatives, are available again 
to their rightful owners. These are centers for the dis- 
tribution of necessities. Cooperative factories are again 
producing needed tilings for the people. Jobs as well 
as goods are being made. 
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These cooperatives know that in the absence of money, 
barter can play a part in reconstruction. This is an ancient 
cooperative practice. It can prevail between the individual 
and his cooperative and expand into international ex- 
change. In China the poor member comes into his coop- 
erative store bringing eggs or rice and carries away fabri- 
cated goods. In Austria and Scandinavia after the First 
World War, the cooperative housing societies accepted 
the labor of the member, working on the house he was 
to occupy, in payment for his shares of stock. The method 
of barter has unlimited possibilities. In the absence of cur- 
rency, barter is the natural method of trade. 

The way cooperatives have fitted into the picture of re- 
construction is illustrated by the situation in Italy, the 
first important hberated coimtry. As the people were lib- 
erated from the Fascist oppression and were given free- 
dom by the United Nations mihtary authorities, the sup- 
pressed cooperatives took on new hfe. New societies were 
formed. In Rome, 800 consumer societies sprang up within 
two months after the hberation. The Italian ministries of 
Industry, Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture, recognized 
the importance of the cooperatives in reconstruction and 
gave them every encouragement. These ministries set up 
special sections for the reorganization of cooperatives. The 
value of cooperation to democracy may be judged by the 
fact that the Italian monarchist newspaper pointed out the 
“dangers of cooperativism.” It is also significant that in this 
early rehabilitation in Italy, the communists were indif- 
ferent to cooperation, preferring that the government 
should become the institution of production and dis- 
tribution. 

The people of Sicily in the early part of 1945 had ob- 
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tained enough, liberty to permit them to develop their 
suppressed cooperative societies and to build new ones. 
The Psychological Warfare Board of the OflBce of War 
Information of the United States reported the work of 
cooperatives in action and added: 

The examples may help to show the importance of the 
cooperative movement in Sicily. That everyone wished to 
join is shown by the Palermo Chamber of Labor’s decision 
to open a cooperative for all workers who do not have the 
opportunity to join one in their place of employment. This 
will be of inestimable value to workers in firms where only 
a few persons are employed so that a cooperative is not fea- 
sible. . . . This will be of untold benefit to the people of 
Sicily, for at the present time those with fixed incomes find 
it difScult to meet the ever increasing costs of food. It is 
the cooperatives which will help materially to correct this 
situation.* 

Another report on the cooperatives in Sicily issued by 
the OflBce of War Information says that at Palermo a fed- 
eration of the consumer cooperatives, or “wholesales,” was 
formed. The purpose of the federation has been to provide 
consumers with commodities at prices as near as possible 
to the cost of production. By the early part of 1945 there 
were 243 societies in the federation with 160,000 individual 
members. The report asserts: “If this assistance to the peo- 
ple could be expanded on a large scale, the Talack market,’ 
which now keeps hungry the most defenceless part of the 
population, could be broken. The cooperatives have also 
obtained from the Provincial Health Director medical 
products almost all of which were made in the United 

* Cooperative Eeconstruction BuUetin, The Cooperative League, 5 

Marcli 1945. 
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States. This branch of the cooperative work is very ac- 
ceptable to the members who are no longer forced to spend 
large sums of money in taking care of the frequent cases 
of sickness which might develop into dangerous epi- 
demics.” * 

An idea of the Italian situation may be had from a letter 
by an Italian dated 10 July 1945: “Today I received a 
letter from Sergio Azzolini, president of the federation 
of the cooperatives in Puglia. He is at the head of a federa- 
tion of 38 cooperatives in the province of Bari with a 
membership of 20,200. They serve and distribute food to 
100,000 persons at moderate prices. At the moment this 
federation is the Ingest in so-called Liberated Italy but 
they are faced with the problem of not finding enough 
supplies. They are forced to fight against the stupidity of 
the military bureaucracy, the profiteers of the black 
markets, and the unwillingness of the political authorities 
to help in breaking the vested interests of these profiteers. 
They do not beg, and they do not expect to receive ma- 
terials as gifts. They want to buy and pay at reasonable 
prices. They want to put in orders for things from Amer- 
ica. They know very well that En^sh Military Authorities 
refuse any kind of help or even understanding of their 
problems.” 

Speaking at the Bucharest festival on Cooperative Day 
in Rumania, Premier Groza said: ‘T was worried when we 
received the cotton which the Soviets have so generously 
sent us. This consignment had to fill in a considerable 
gap in our textile supplies. I was worried lest it fall, as it 
dways has, into the hands of profiteers instead of reach- 
ing the peasants who needed it most. I had thought of a 

* Coopefutive League News Service, 15 Marcli 1945« 
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special police guard over the cotton and against the 
profiteers, but I changed my mind when I thought of the 
cooperatives which are to be found everywhere in the 
country, as I am convinced that you want to help us.” 
Premier Groza said the cooperative movement was a step 
toward achieving a truly democratic economy.* 

The UNRRA report from Belgium (3 March 1945) 
says: "On Hberation the structure and the personnel of the 
cooperative movement were found to be almost com- 
pletely intact. Because of its importance to the internal 
economy of Belgium, the Nazis could not aflEord to destroy 
the cooperative movement or to enforce regulations to any 
great extent because of their concern in keeping Belgian 
internal commerce miming as smoothly as possible.” 

In France, Paul Ramadier, member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the International Cooperative Alliance and a vet- 
eran French cooperative executive, was appointed Minister 
of Supply by General DeGaulle. The new French Cabinet 
issued a decree providing that land which is fallow or 
insufficiently cultivated, and land which has been taken 
over from Vichy leaders and others who have collaborated 
with the Fascist-Nazis, is to be granted to cooperative so- 
cieties upon their request. 

The Central Provisional Government of Yugoslavia sent 
a communication to the authorities of aU districts asking 
them to prepare for the formation of cooperatives of all 
kinds. In Yugoslavia the farmers are organizing coopera- 
tively on a more extensive scale than before the war. The 
Minister of Agriculture has abohshed all Nazi restrictions 
on meeting and voting. The suppressed cooperatives are 
being revived and new cooperatives are being organized. 

* FCC, Rumanian Home Service, 2 July 1945. 
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In Hungary the new government has expropriated all 
estates over 200 acres, placed the landless peasants on 
these properties, and encouraged cooperative organiza- 
tion “without which the reform would be meaningless.” 

The Premier of the Provisional Government of Poland 
(in Lublin) made the following statement on 2 January 
1945: “Now, following the unification of the cooperative 
movement as a result of the Cooperative Congress we ex- 
pect a great improvement in supplies. We regard the co- 
operative movement as the main line of the economic de- 
velopment, as well as a means of putting an end to the 
prevalent black market.” Early ia 1945, delegates repre- 
senting 1,100 Polish cooperative societies in territory oc- 
cupied by the Russian armies held the first cooperative 
congress in the liberated area of Poland. 

Dr. Frank Munk, Director of Training of UNRRA, 
described the cooperative resurrection of the village of 
Domurena, Greece, as follows: 

Twice the little village had been buried in war. Every 
roof had been destroyed. Tvdce every man and woman and 
child who had not escaped to the mountains had been 
killed. And twice those who had escaped returned. 

After the Germans had gone, the people extemporized a 
school and a church. 

And then a third thing, and that was the village coop- 
erative, the mainstay, the foundation of their life. That was 
the thing the Germans had not lolled. . . . The whole 
village handed together. They first rebuilt the building. 

They set their cooperative olive-press going. 
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This was a symbol of the community spirit which I have 
found so prevalent in all the countries of Europe. . . . This 
was the experience of one country after another. They are 
not waiting with their hands folded. Their determination 
to live, to live together, is unbroken. Wherever I went I can 
testify the cooperatives have been among the first institu- 
tions to start working again after liberation. They were the 
first cells in the economic body to heal and in many places 
they were the nuclei of the process of recuperation.* 

The cooperatives in many European coimtries have lost 
so much of their manpower, as a result of the war, that 
return to active functioning will be slow and difficult. The 
German invaders, with the view of weakening their neigh- 
bor countries, have seen to it that men in positions of 
leadership were put out of the way. Many have been 
murdered because they were superior people with execu- 
tive ability. Cooperative leaders have been killed for politi- 
cal reasons in aU the invaded cormtries. The loss of these 
people in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania is 
appalling. In many countries, only a skeleton of the former 
cooperative official machinery has smwived the war. But 
there is a skeleton, and in time it can be clothed with 
new executive ability. The virility of cooperation has not 
been destroyed. The cooperative movement is recreating 
the manpower needed for its affairs. 

COOPERATIVE HOUSING 

Next to food and clothing, the housing shortage is an 
urgent problem. This is one of the fields in which the 
cooperative method functions most effectively. Examples 

* Cooperative League News Release, 12 Mardi 1945. 
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of cooperative housing have developed in all European 
countries and in many other lands. Fifteen per cent of the 
population of Stockholm and 50 per cent of that of Gote- 
borg, Sweden, hve in cooperative houses. Before World 
War 11, the cooperative villages of Denmark, Germany, 
Austria, Norway, and other countries were models of 
beauty and convenience. The lovely town of Freidorf, 
Switzerland, is wholly owned by the cooperative society- 
houses, gardens, streets, school, store, park, restamrant, 
and recreation center. The United States, too, offers some 
excellent examples of cooperative housing. 

• Genuine cooperative housing is different from munici- 
pal and federal housing schemes, for the latter are pohtical 
ventures. It is also unlike the so-called “cooperative” real- 
estate speculations in American cities. In political housing, 
national and municipal, the political party in power con- 
trols the houses. In cooperative housing, a society of 
tenants is formed according to cooperative methods. They 
contribute such capital and labor power as they can. 
Money is borrowed on long-term credit. Houses are built. 
The stockholder-members jointly own the houses. Each 
member rents from his society the domicile he wants on 
a ninety-nine year lease, with the privilege of renewal. 
The landlords become the tenants. People hve m their 
own houses. They have an owners interest and pride in 
the property. Their lease is as good as a deed. If they 
wish to move away, the capital they have invested is 
returned. They are secure in their tenure. The monthly 
charge takes care of upkeep and interest, and allows some 
payment on the principal debt. Thus, as time goes by, the 
cost of residence goes down. The individual has the enjoy- 
ments and satisfactions of hving in a house of his own. 
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though he cannot sell it. But he can sell the shares of stock 
which give him ownership. His control is in his lease. 
Cooperative houses are built for residence purposes, not 
for speculation. 

If governments would show the people how to organize 
cooperative housing, economy would be practiced and 
democratic self-help wondd be promoted. Experts, trained 
by the government, could call the people together and 
explain this method of housing. The government could 
lend the money as did the governments of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany after the First World War, and as 
the United States has done with the cooperative electric 
supply societies under the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. Money is not donated; it is loaned and repaid on 
a sound business basis. 

The best cooperative housing has been developed by 
cooperative societies which also perform other services. 
Societies with stores, bakeries, creameries, medical service, 
and banking add housing to their enterprises. Before the 
Nazi degradation of Germany, her cooperative societies 
tended to engage in three services— store-keeping, bank- 
ing, and housing. The cooperative society of Hamburg, 
with 130,000 member families, was called “Konsum-Spar- 
imd-Bau-Verein” (store, bank, and housing society). The 
cooperative rebuilding of homes was widely practiced 
after the First World War. 

Today, cooperative housing can go along with recon- 
struction which makes use of ihe cooperative method in 
supplying other needs. When people learn to own their 
homes together, and to solve their economic problems by 
democratic cooperative methods, they will have taken a 
long step toward stability and peace. 
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COOPERATIVE HEALTH PROTECTION 

Many causes impaired the health of the people in the 
war-ridden countries of this decade. Deficiency of calories 
caused loss of strength. Fatigue diseases resulted, and 
these rendered the people especially susceptible to tuber- 
culosis. Lack of essential vitamins caused a multitude of 
disturbances. Rickets widely prevailed. The breaking 
down of social controls resulted in some increase of sex 
diseases. As the European war drew to an end, the cumu- 
lative effect of poor food, absence of rest, fear, hatred, 
■uncertainties, pain, and cruelty greatly increased the inci- 
dence of mental illness. Europe was a sick society of sick 
individuals. The children most of all needed attention. 
The German youth who had been in the army had been 
well fed but were suffering from serious mental abnor- 
mahties. The older people who escaped Fascist-Nazi in- 
doctrination, however, should be of help in organizing 
democratic health methods. 

Throughout Europe a generation of children slowly died 
of starvation. In China and India, also, milHons perished. 
Of the children whose starved bodies remained ahve, many 
were destined to grow up to be mentally abnormal. One 
privileged class was spared in this disaster— the famihes of 
the officials of the Nazi government. If the survivors are 
of Nazi fairuly background and if all others are an ener- 
vated and emasculated class, the results will favor autoc- 
racy against democracy. 

Health problems existed not alone in the invaded and 
impoverished countries. The physical defects of our own 
young men were cause for alarm. More than 40 per cent 
of the United States selectees were found physically -unfit 
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for combat service and 25 per cent unfit for any kind of 
military -work. In this coimtry more than 38 per cent of 
the population got no medical care before the war, in the 
event of illnesses which were incapacitating. This was 
because of scarcity of doctors, and because of poverty or 
ignorance. If we are to be a healthy nation, then, we must 
get rid of poverty and ignorance. This is a commentary 
upon the whole problem of relief and reconstruction. 
Must not the overcoming of disease, poverty, and igno- 
rance in our own country and in others that are promoting 
reconstruction be a part of the world program? Should 
not the victorious but physically and socially sick nations 
address their attention to their own ills in the interest of 
improving their competence to remedy the ills of others? 
This is equally apphcable to Great Britain, where more 
than 80 per cent of the population die in poverty, to 
Russia, and to China. 

If the peace is to be won and reconstruction accom- 
plished, the people who are to make the peace must be 
competent to create and maintain peace. Peace means a 
stable economy built upon the wreckage of war. Such an 
economy caimot be maintained by physically and mentally 
depleted people. 

Beyond the immediate and pressing need of food and 
shelter, the next step in rehef and rehabilitation is to build 
up the health of a weakened generation. Methods of hy- 
giene, sanitation, and medical care can be carried out by 
the cooperative method. Cooperative health protection can 
be a part of reconstruction. The natural tendency of re- 
formers and political officials is to turn to what seems the 
easy way and to make medical service a poHtical function. 
Yet the cooperative method is particularly applicable to 
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health protection. Cooperative medical service can be 
made a part of other cooperative fimctions. A cooperative 
organization with stores, housing, and banking can add 
medical service as a next step. A characteristic of coopera- 
tion is that it expands infinitely. People who have learned 
to supply one need use their experience to supply another 
need. There is no stopping place. 

A cooperative health society starts by employing a physi- 
cian on a salary basis, to do what he can, as an expert, 
to keep the members well. He is a general practitioner 
who is employed first to make use of the limitless possi- 
bilities of preventive medicine. He functions in a pastoral 
capacity, making his calls on the families when they are 
well, and discussing with them their problems of physical 
and mental health. He conducts periodic examinations and 
keeps records and case histories of his clientele. One such 
doctor can care for two hrmdred families more or less, the 
number varying with circumstances. Cases needing atten- 
tion beyond his abilities he takes to the specialist. 

This is a beginning. An organization on this small scale 
is similar to the cooperative buying club or society which 
precedes the cooperative store. Such groups federate to 
perform a larger number of medical services. Their federa- 
tion creates in medicine what would be analogous to a 
wholesale in commodity distribution. The federation of 
health groups maintains a hospital, clinic, laboratories, and 
drugstore. A good-sized and experienced cooperative so- 
ciety may organize a health department which its members 
may join by pa 5 dng annual dues. Thus, the society of The 
Hague in Holland, before the German invasion, had 120 
thousand members in its health department. This society 
also had stores and bakeries. Its health department em- 
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ployed forty physicians on a full-time salary basis. This 
included all the specialties. It maintained a hospital, clinic, 
laboratories, and drugstores. It employed a staflE of nurses, 
ran its ovm ambulances, and provided sickness benefits for 
members. The city attempted to take over this service, but 
the members always resisted political encroachments upon 
their independence and self-reliance. This society con- 
tinued to function during the Nazi invasion. With the 
other cooperative health agencies of the country, it can 
now serve in an expanding health program. 

The cooperative health associations of Yugoslavia have 
performed a noteworthy service, especially among the 
rural population. This movement was started after the 
First World War by the American Mission and continued 
to expand xmtil 1941. These associations formed a federa- 
tion with headquarters at Belgrade. In 1939 there were 
125 such associations, representing about 400 thousand 
persons. In some districts half the population were in- 
cluded. There were seventy cooperative pharmacies. These 
associations had twenty-five health centers with clinics and 
laboratories. Medical supplies, serums, and vaccines were 
produced in their own laboratories. Doctors and nurses 
went from village to village holding meetings to give the 
people instruction in methods of health and hygiene. Em- 
phasis was laid on the care of children. These people lived 
so close to the barnyards and livestock that animal health 
was included in the program. The stables were cleaned, 
and a general improvement in rurd health resulted. Statis- 
tics of morbidity and mortality were kept. Competition 
developed among the health associations to see which 
could make the best record. Prizes were awarded to the 
associations showing the least sickness. Although much 
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depleted, these health organizations are still in action, and 
they can serve as centers of nation-wide health promotion 
in the aftermath of war. 

In India the cooperative health societies have been more 
or less effective in trying to meet the vast problems of 
sickness caused by ignorance and poverty. In Bengal they 
have been instrumental in combatting malaria, which 
caused one-fourth the deaths in that province. The Cen- 
tral Cooperative Anti-Malarial Society is one of the great 
health organizations. This society carries on educational 
work, stocks ponds with fish, employs doctors for its mem- 
bers, drains swamps, provides mosquito netting and qui- 
nine, and publishes a monthly journal. In 1940 there were 
more than a thousand anti-malarial societies in Bengal. 
The district of Birbh sent a representative to Yugoslavia 
to study cooperative health methods. This district con- 
cluded that the work must be inaugurated and financed 
by the people themselves and should not depend upon 
outside help, if it were to succeed. Nearly half the popu- 
lation joined this association. The societies of about a 
hundred villages united in a Health Union which estab- 
lished a central clinic and laboratory where the doctors 
meet to discuss difficult cases and coordinate their work. 
Each society has a minimum of two hundred fifty families. 
The doctors carry on all kinds of health service. This 
means not only visits to the homes, and patients’ visits to 
the clinics, but also the work of sanitation, drainage, sew- 
age disposal, water supply, vaccinations, and a multitude 
of functions commonly performed by political govern- 
ments. India has extensively developed what are called 
“better-hving” cooperative societies. These cooperatives 
approach the problem of health from the broad stand- 
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point. Better living means better physical and mental 
health. Thus, these organizations, while draining swamps 
and promoting sanitation, also attempt to free the people 
from exorbitant credit rates, to reform wasteful practices, 
to reduce the cost of weddings and of other ceremonies, 
to provide better food, and to carry on education in the 
interest of getting the most out of life. The cooperative 
health protection practiced by the peoples of the East is 
capable of expansion into an important phase of recon- 
struction. 

Cooperative health methods in the Malay States have 
followed the pattern originated in Japan. The cooperative 
method has made its impression on the health of the Japa- 
nese peasantry. Where cooperative methods have not been 
introduced, these poor farmers cannot afford to employ 
doctors either for preventive or for curative purposes, but 
summon a doctor for sentimental reasons when a patient 
is about to die. This belated service costs the family about 
28 per cent of their annual income. Beginning in the east- 
ern part of Japan in 1925, cooperative health societies 
spread throughout the country. In 1939 there were more 
than two hundred cooperative hospitals. Some had their 
own training schools for nurses. Medical service was made 
available to the rural population; the cost had been 
brought down to meet the farmers’ income. Without inter- 
ference by a military hierarchy, the Japanese should soon 
be ready to expand this cooperative method of health 
protection. 

Spain has a system of cooperative hospitals and clinics, 
the pattern of which has spread to Central and South 
America, Cuba, and Florida. These cooperative hospitals 
are part of a system of organization not only for medical 
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service but for recreational and social purposes as well. 
They are providing many needed services. 

France and Belgium Have cooperative health societies 
with hospitals, chnics, sanatoriums, and pharmacies. In 
France, “L’Enfance Cooperative,” founded in 1922, was 
started as a children s clinic. It established a sanatorium 
on the Island of Oberon for pre-tuberculous children. 
Later it developed children’s hospitals in the moxmtains 
and at the seashore. In the cities .are cooperative health 
societies organized by industrial workers, such as “Les 
CEuvres Mutuellistes,” of Brussels, with 100 thousand 
members. It has clinics and a large staff of physicians. 
One of the well-equipped medical chnics in Paris is 
“L’Union des Cooperateurs,” founded in 1919. Besides 
medical, surgical, and dental clinics, it conducts three 
pharmacies. 

The Danish Cooperative Sanatorium Association was 
founded in 1903 by four hundred cooperative societies. 
By 1940 the membership had increased to eleven hundred 
societies with 200 thousand members. This organization 
operated hospitals and sanatoriums. 

The Polish .Union of Agricultural Cooperative Societies 
started a health association in 1986. The Ukrainian co- 
operative societies did the same. These organizations 
employed doctors on a salary basis. The war did not 
altogether stop their work. 

Cooperative health organizations in the United States 
may serve as examples for the countries needing recon- 
struction. Among these exemplary cooperatives are the 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Hospital Association of Elk 
City, Oklahoma; the Cooperative Hospital Association of 
Amherst, Texas; and others which show what the people 
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in their voluntary community organizations can do for 
themselves. 

Health organizations such as the above have developed 
in all the invaded countries. The individualistic competi- 
tive medical business, as the predominant method, is 
approaching its end. Either state medicine, or cooperative 
medicine, or both, is destined to serve the health needs 
of the people. The health organizations, which, during the 
war, continued to function in the invaded countries, are 
capable of unlimited expansion. There is today no ade- 
quate medical service in these countries. It can develop 
under a consumer-controlled economy of abundance. Co- 
operative health organizations are best made a part of 
other cooperatives. A general integration of all cooperative 
activities is necessary for the best results.* 

For further information, see the present author’s book. The Doctor 
and the Public, Harper and Brothers; or his pamphlet, ‘‘Cooperative 
Medicine,” Fourth Edition, 1945, The Cooperative League. 
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Methods and Meaning of 
Cooperation 


COOPERATIVE PRACTICES 

Ten thousand of the 25 thousand commercial banks in 
the United States failed after the First World War. These 
disasters were caused by failure to protect the public. 
This was the fundamental error. The banks had not been 
run in the interest of the users of banking service, the 
depositors and borrowers. They had been run in the in- 
terest of stockholders and officials, who had supplied only 
7 per cent of the capital on which the banks made their 
profits. The stockholders and officials took most of the 
profits on money to which they had contributed one dollar 
of every fifteen dollars, while the depositors had contrib- 
uted fourteen dollars. But cooperative banking in the 
United States, which is run in die interest of depositors 
and borrowers, survived the depression practically with- 
out failures. The soundness of the cooperative banks 
throughout the world testifies to the stable character of 
this kind of business. The fewer failures in aU forms of 
cooperative business, compared with the failures in other 
business, indicate the comparative soundness of the co- 
operative method. 

A change is coming over the scene. Private business 
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conducted in the interest of producers and handlers may 
be destined to be transformed into private business run 
in the interest of the consmners. Consumer consciousness 
is growing. There is a growing belief that the business of 
today which makes for high prices, scarcity, and individual 
and international animosities may be replaced by a form 
of private business which benefits from abundance, low 
prices, and easy accessibility of its products to the con- 
sumers— a method of business which leads to self-help 
rather than to government help, and which promises inter- 
national peace. 

As far back as human history runs, individuals have 
found advantage in working in harmony with other indi- 
viduals to help one another get what they want. The 
modem expression of this fact is seen in the growing mul- 
titude of cooperative businesses, set up by people to 
supply themselves direcdy with the things they need. 
This represents economic direct action. The cooperative 
method of business is not for the purpose of getting the 
difference between the cost and the selling price, and 
with that difference going to some other concern to pur- 
chase one’s consumer goods. This consumer-owned busi- 
ness makes use of mutual aid in production for use rather 
than for sale. Otu forefathers practiced consumer coopera- 
tion in the days when the family produced their own food, 
clothing, and housing and had their consumer interest as 
the immediate object of their labors. Cooperative non- 
profit business follows this ancient pattern but in so doing 
makes use of modem inventions. Social clubs, mutual 
societies, and cooperatives represent this method in action. 

We have seen how people unite cooperatively to provide 
themselves with housing and health protection. By this 
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same method they supply themselves with every useful 
commodity and many essential services. They begin with 
a few persons who unite to supply some need. A few 
farmers unite to own a harvesting machine together, or to 
set up an oil business to supply their petroleum needs, or 
to establish a telephone system, an electric plant, or an 
insurance business. A group of people start a buying club 
or food store, bank, or medical service, or they run a 
garage and repair shop, or housing enterprise, or recrea- 
tional center. From small beginnings, they expand. The 
buying club becomes a cooperative store society. The store 
societies imite to form their own cooperative wholesale. 
The wholesales go into cooperative manufacturing. 

The first principle which characterizes a cooperative 
organization is democracy. Each member of a cooperative 
society has one vote and no more, irrespective of the 
amount of his investment. This provision alone does not 
guarantee democracy, but the better cooperatives make 
use of such other methods as help to promote democratic 
responsibihty and participation on the part of all the 
members. Where democracy does not prevail in a co- 
operative society, autocracy develops and the cooperative 
stagnates, fads, or becomes transformed into a private 
profit business. Democracy is more than a theory and an 
ideal in cooperation; it is a requisite for its business success. 
It is an actual business method. 

The ehmination of profit is accomplished while distrib- 
uting goods and services to members either at cost or at 
the current market price. If the latter method is used, the 
difference between the current price and the cost price is 
returned periodically to the member patrons as a savings 
return. This is paid to them'in proportion to their patron- 
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age. Since cooperative business is carried on for service 
and not for profit, in either case the consumer members 
get their commodities and services at cost. In order not 
to disturb cmrent prices, and to make possible the build- 
ing up of reserves, members usually are supplied at the 
current market price, and the net surplus saving is later 
returned to them. The savings return method is not neces- 
sary in all fields. Cooperative insurance, medical care, and 
recreation are usually supplied immediately at cost. 

Interest, when it is paid on capital, is at the prevalent 
rate or less. This interest rate is fixed, and is not deter- 
mined by the amount of sxuplus savings. Capital is hired. 
The interest payment for it is a fixed charge. The surplus 
savings, or what would be the profits in other businesses, 
are not allocated to capital but to the patron members in 
proportion to their patronage. People join a cooperative 
society voluntarily and are admitted to membership by the 
members. They are not bom into membership as in the 
political state. 

Tme cooperatives are neutral in matters of politics, 
religion, race, and nationality. This means that they fur- 
nish a common ground upon which people of all affiha- 
tions can xmite. This is with reference to the collective 
official acts of cooperatives. The individual members are 
not restricted as to their affiliations outside of the co- 
operative. 

Open membership prevails. No one can be excluded 
from a cooperative, unless the members believe that he 
vsdshes to join for the purpose of injuring the society or 
that his membership wotdd do harm to the society. 

Cash business usually is practiced. Where members 
need credit, they should get it from a credit society. A 
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fundamental pmrpose of the cooperative method is to keep 
people out of debt. 

The work of educating the people in the goals and 
methods of cooperation is carried on by cooperative socie- 
ties. Every good society has an educational committee, or 
an educational director or secretary. At least 2.5 per cent 
of the surplus savings is usually allocated to education. 

Cooperatives federate with other cooperatives to form 
district and national organizations. National federations 
are federated in the International Cooperative Alliance. 

Cooperative societies, as they master one field, expand 
into new fields of business, recognizing no limit in their 
efforts to supply human needs. 

These methods, which characterize the best cooperative 
practice, are consistent with the democratic ideals ex- 
pressed by the leaders of world thought. The cooperative 
ideals are famihar to a large proportion of the people of 
the invaded European countries. When we examine the 
cooperative way in action, we must be impressed at least 
by the possibility that it can solve the hitherto unsolved 
problems of production and distribution. The method, 
with its ideals, is here. The problem is to develop enough 
efficiency among the masses of people, so that they will be 
able to implement this cooperative way and adapt it to 
their needs. So often the people fail in judgment and 
neglect to take in hand and effectively employ the instru- 
ment best adapted to a given task. 

Cooperative methods can serve in the reconstruction of 
the world, not by setting up something new and tempo- 
rary, but by continuing and expanding the cooperative 
ways with which the people are familiar and in which 
they have had experience. 
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Cooperatives, wMch represent an integrated world or- 
ganization now in action, are capable of infinite expansion. 
They set the standards for an equitable system of distribu- 
tion. The loyalty of individuals to the disturbed economy 
of their countries is problematical, whereas the loyalty of 
a group of cooperative individuals to a democratically 
organized system of their own' can be counted upon to 
be dependable. 

The objective of cooperatives is to reduce costs to con- 
sumers, and this means to enlarge their access to the 
necessities of life. The consumer cooperatives in the 
United States and in a few other countries, making die 
interests of the consumers the supreme object of their 
business, test food values and practice grade labelling for 
the benefit of the users. This should be done by the coop- 
eratives in all countries. The problem of distributing pure 
and nourishing food vitally affects the consumers. 

But the cooperative metiiod does not appeal to the indi- 
vidual who would accumulate more than he needs. In the 
interest of its members, a cooperative uses methods of 
eflBciency that have been developed by profit business, but 
not the methods that encourage ruthless individual greed. 
Today the chief purpose of mankind is to earn a decent 
living. There is less ambition to acquire a large fortune 
than prevailed before the war. As a result, the cooperative 
methods fit into the need of the times. The methods of 
cooperation are consistent with other ways of doing things. 
They do not have to be isolated or to function alone. They 
are workable in the presence of philanthropy, of the state 
in business, of profit business, and of the lone individual 
supplying himself. Cooperation can be seen thriving by the 
side of all other methods of supplying human needs. 
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COOPERATIVES IN RELATION TO PROFIT 
BUSINESS 

In reconstructing the world, there are certain ancient 
principles worth preserving. One of these is private owner- 
ship. Let reformers say what they will, the satisfaction of 
acquiring and owning property cannot be eradicated from 
the hinnan character. The current notion of reducing man- 
kind to a propertyless mass is contrary to a natural and 
salutary impulse. Let the state attempt to own all the 
property, and virile human beings will defy it, in their 
hunger to attach property to themselves. The theory of 
state ownership, as a dominant economic way, is unnatural 
and impractical. It is a first step toward the control of 
men; then comes the control of ideas. 

The much talked of expansion of state functions to cor- 
rect the deficiencies of individuahsm has not justified itself. 
Totalitarian state ownership exploits both worker and con- 
sumer and fails adequately to serve either. The private 
ownership that has fallen into bad repute is that which 
proves antisocial, such as privileged and monopolistic pri- 
vate, ownership. Antisocial private ownership is the private 
ownership of business that is conducted not to supply 
human needs but for the purpose of getting the difference 
between the cost and the selling price, with the hope 
of making that difference as large as possible, and in the 
end acquiring property at the expense of the needs of 
others. 

While cooperatives are not organized to make profit, as 
commonly understood, there need be no quarrel with those 
who say that cooperatives do make profit. It is a matter 
of definition. From the current business standpoint, coop- 
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eratives sell at the market price and make a profit. This 
profit they pay out as dividends to the stockholders; they 
pay it not in proportion to the stock held, but in pro- 
portion to the patronage given to the business by each 
stockholder. It is a different disposal of dividends. The 
profit is given back to the people who created it by over- 
payment. This is the profit business interpretation of 
cooperation, not the cooperative interpretation. 

Any wise business man would acknowledge that busi- 
ness would be benefited by having as customers the people 
most deeply concerned for the success of the business. The 
customers’ interest is guaranteed when they bear the re- 
sponsibihty and enjoy the profits or savings. The wider 
distribution of stock ownership, so that the stock is in the 
hands of all the customers, is good business and helps 
make business succeed— as practiced by cooperatives. 

The consumer cooperative way of business is private 
business. It stands for private ownership as against state 
ownership. It is business run not to make profit from the 
people, but only to supply immediately and directly the 
needs of the people who own and nm the business. In the 
cooperative method, people pool their private resources 
and administer them together. Each can take out the 
amount of his shares if he wishes, and thus prove that the 
system is one of private ownership. 

The prevalent profit economy has produced disasters 
such as the World Wars of this century and has been 
charged with a large catalog of fils visited upon society. 
However, during the capitalism of the past hundred years, 
the world has enjoyed its greatest advancement. During 
this period, the world has witnessed the greatest progress 
in the sciences, the arts, the accumulation of wealth, the 
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rise in the standard of living, and the advancement of the 
humanities. These benefits are directly associated with the 
freedom of the individual— freedom of enterprise, freedom 
of competition. 

During this period, too, the cooperative way of business 
has had its rise. The year 1944 was the hundredth year of 
standardized cooperation, which began in Rochdale, Eng- 
land. Were this period not characterized by recurrent 
wars, it could be hailed as the great century. The rise of 
mankind toward better things has been extraordinary.. It 
is, perhaps, better to go on with what is called the stattis 
quo than to endure unorganized change. The reforms that 
can come out of present conditions are better than those 
that might come out of the chaos and uncertainty asso- 
ciated with cataclysmic change. The status quo offers more 
in the end than violent revolution. People who are capable 
of changing conditions and maintaining the changes they 
have made do not need to invoke chaos to bring about 
the changes. We can go on from where we are, on known 
ground, with more assurance than we can proceed by dis- 
carding what we have and starting something different. 
The different thing, if it is good, is best engrafted upon 
what we have, for it is more practical to deal with the 
known than with the unknown. This is a vahd argument 
■against violent revolution and for the cooperative way 
now in process of evolution. If revolution were suggested 
as a means of establishing the cooperative way, such a 
drastic proposal should be rejected. It is better for the 
cooperative way to prove itself as it develops toward 
dominance. 

While lie world is in this evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary, period of economic and social change, the 
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advantage of the continuance of many of the old forms 
and functions of private business can be seen. We are 
adjusted to many of them, and they have served us well. 
Former profit businesses which have been engaged in 
useful production and distribution will be encouraged and 
helped by the reconstruction agencies. New businesses 
must also be set up to meet consumer needs. Attention 
should be given to profit enterprises as well as to non- 
profit service undertakings. Where the people themselves, 
through indolence or inefficiency, are not capable of con- 
ducting cooperative businesses to help themselves, profit 
businesses may be expected to continue to take the initia- 
tive in supplying them. There are spots of friction in the 
machinery of society which with patience and oiling wear 
smooth in time. 

Where private business, either for service or profit, can 
do the job, it presents certain differences from state busi- 
ness. Profit business lends itself to competition with co- 
operative business. In the end, the more efficient of the 
two may be expected to prevail. But state business survives 
even when highly inefficient. Private profit business in time 
gives place to cooperative business, but the state in busi- 
ness is more tenacious. Profit business must make profits 
or fail. A government business can lose money and go on 
indefinitely, being kept alive by the limitless taxing power 
of the state. Profit enterprises are constantly closing up and 
retiring, but govermnent business rarely. There are also 
the multitudes of influential employees of government 
businesses, functioning through political channels, who 
are concerned to keep their jobs alive and expanding. 

Cooperatives can develop where profit business fails to 
be effective, but cooperatives are rarely found competing 
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against a political government in business. Government is 
always a privileged institution. And for this reason govern- 
ment ownership is dangerous. 

The prevalent notion among academic reformers, that 
government in business is cooperative business, is xmten- 
able. Government business they call “compulsory coopera- 
tion”; and cooperation they call “voluntary cooperation.” 
This is a distortion of meaning. The merit of cooperation 
is in its voluntary nature. This free form of economy is 
unique and unrelated to political government. It is the 
antithesis of political business. 

The encouragement of profit business by government 
agencies of relief and rehabilitation should be expected. 
Those who are interested in seeing cooperation egtabhshed, 
wherever possible, will find that profit business is con- 
verted into volimtary cooperative business more easily 
than is state business. 

Some academic “radicals” may condemn this point of 
view as reactionary. There is a prevalent notion that radi- 
calism means chaos. I regard as highly reactionary the 
current doctrines that are commonly called radical and 
that have as their basic premise the idea of expanding the 
functions of the state. A philosophy that results in estab- 
lishing autocracy in government, in creatmg a monopolis- 
tic profit system in the hands of the state, in setting up a 
privileged class in the form of party member office-holders, 
and in suppressing freedom of expression is radical only 
in the social values it uproots. The cooperative way of 
business is the most radical force operating in the eco- 
nomic world. It produces no chaos and requires none for 
its growth. It is radical because it affects the economic 
problem at the roots rather than among the branches. It 
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succeeds quiedy and with order, and it produces perma- 
nent results which radically change the economic system.* 

CONSUMER COOPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 

In order to continue efiEectively the cooperative method 
in international reconstruction, the cooperatives in the in- 
vaded countries should increase their manufacturing facili- 
ties. After they have re-established and expanded their 
cooperative retail stores, have strengthened their national 
business federations or wholesales, and have taken their 
warehouses back into their own hands, they should lay 
special stress upon manufacturing. They need to produce 
goods in order to stock their warehouses, to create abun- 
dance for retail distribution, and to provide employment. 
Cooperative production is the goal toward which con- 
sumer cooperation moves. Production completes the circle 
and ties together the economic advantages of the coopera- 
tive method. 

By this means cooperators add the manufacturer s sav- 
ing to that of the wholesaler and the retailer. In the 
United States the ptuchase or the construction of manu- 
facturing plants has paid for itself in a few years. By 
producing things for themselves, consumers are acquiring 
millions of dollars’ worth of manufacturing property and 
are obtaining goods at manufacturers’ cost. 

Where cooperative consumers own factories and pro- 
duce for their own use, the disturbances of underproduc- 
tion and overproduction have not become a serious 
problem. Cooperative production is for a known clientele 

** See the present author’s Socialistic Trend, page 17, for discussion of 

the so-called “radicaF movement. 
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of consumers with known consuming power. They can 
produce for themselves the amount and quality they 
desire. Salesmanship and advertising “to move goods” are 
not necessary. 

This consumer-owned manufacturing business do^ not 
fail. We have seen the doors of profit business factories 
closed and the wheels rusting, as witness in the early 
1930 s, but during that period, consumers’ manufacturing 
cooperatives did not fail. They were owned by business 
federations which had learned over long years how to suc- 
ceed in retailing. These federations also succeeded in 
wholesaling. By the time the cooperatives reached manu- 
facturing, they had a workable business system which was 
free from the factors that spell failure for profit business. 
This is planned production worked out alike in the interest 
of the business and of the customers. 

Another feature of this cooperative production is that 
the customers are the owners. When the goods have been 
produced and before they leave the factory, they are 
already owned and paid for by the consumers who are 
going to use the goods. The responsibility for the success 
of the business, and the worries, are theirs. Running such 
a consumer-owned productive business may even be less 
economical than buying the goods from profit business 
producers, but still it does not fail. The family garden, 
back of the workingman’s cottage, may be producing food 
which he could buy at less cost from the grocer down the 
street, but the grocer fails and closes his shop while the 
f amil y garden goes on. There are values in cooperative 
consumer production beyond and above immediate eco- 
nomic calculations. 

Today in the United States, owners of factories ap- 
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without sacrifice on their part they made themselves the 
owners of a manufacturing business which has continued 
to save them half a million dollars every two years. 

This same cooperative, which is a federation of eight 
hundred retail societies, now owns three oil refineries, 
many oil wells, and several hundred miles of pipe line. It 
has |oined recently with four other regional federations to 
purchase for $4,000,000 an oil plant which will pay for 
itself from the savings of the business in less than three 
years. This purchase included a gasoline refinery with a 
capacity of 13,500 barrels a day, a lubricating oil refinery 
with a capacity of 10,000,000 gallons a year, 269 oil wells, 
286 miles of pipe line, and 104,000 acres of oil lands. 

Three other regional federations united in the building 
of a model feed mill in 1942. This assured the farmers of 
feed when it was difficult to get this product, and the busi- 
ness paid off its entire capital investment of $650,000 in 
seventeen months whde supplying feed at market price 
to its members. 

The cooperatives in the United States supplied their 
members with a billion gallons of motor fuel oils in 1944. 
When the cooperatives were only in the retail business, 
they saved their members one-fourth of a cent per gallon 
of gasoline. Now in the manufacturing business, they are 
saving two and three-fourths cents a gallon. When the 
cooperatives bought caimed vegetables from wholesalers, 
they saved two and a quarter cents a case. Now, where 
they own canneries, they save themselves twenty-four 
cents a case. National Cooperatives, the American national 
wholesale, bought a milking-machine factory for $200,000 
and paid for it out of savings in less than two years. By 
these same methods the cooperatives have acquired a farm 
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machinery factory for $900,000; also canneries; a farm 
tractor factory; many feed, flour, and fertilizer mills; and 
a multitude of other productive industrial plants. 

These few facts concerning cooperative manufacturing 
in the United States are cited because they are translatable 
into the terms of other countries. The invaded and de- 
pressed countries find themselves in the condition of the 
poor farmers of the United States. In addition, they have 
lost the ownership of their property. They have financial 
resources utterly inadequate to buy back what they have 
lost. But they have tremendous consuming power. How 
to convert this consuming power into purchasing power 
becomes the important question. Credit is needed. Labor 
can solve the problem by spending its wages cooperatively 
at retail, budding up ownership, federating retail societies, 
and ultimately getting back to the point of production. 
Now after a hundred years of standardized cooperative 
experience, the first part of this program has been well 
established. Out of diis has grown extensive experience 
in production. 

The American cooperative method of borrowing large 
amounts of capital to buy or build productive plants, and 
of giving the benefit of the saving immediately to the 
member consumers, is effective. If people were back where 
they were a hundred years ago, this method would be 
impossible. But they have had experience in handling large 
affairs cooperatively. In the United States cooperative 
credit comes from the savings of consumer members, from 
the government, from profit business, and from profit busi- 
ness banks. In the depressed countries, it can also come 
from aU these sources. The People’s Banks, cooperative 
banks, accumulating the small savings of millions of 
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people, can supply credit. Outright purchase of productive 
plants on long-term credit is the natural way. Govern- 
ments of the depressed nations or outside governments can 
lend the money. The United States Government has sup- 
plied milhons for relief. Its “lend-lease” money encircled 
the globe. The excessive accumulation of capital in com- 
mercial banks can find no better investment than in financ- 
ing cooperatives. The natural way for cooperatives to 
accumulate capital is to save by spending. This wealth 
originally comes from labor applied to raw materials. 
Finally, the cooperators should create their own currency 
and make it available for financing productive enterprises. 

The farmers of the United States once owned the farms, 
which were tlie important productive plants of this coun- 
try. Through the price-and-profit system, these properties 
are being lost to the fanners. By the cooperative method, 
they can get them back. They are now making themselves 
the owners of the factories whose products they use. The 
Indiana cooperatives have published a series of contrast- 
ing pictures. On one side are shown factories which the 
farmers have patronized for many years. These pictures 
are marked: “These we have paid for many times but do 
not own.” On the other side are pictmres of their coopera- 
tive factories, marked; “These we have bought once and 
own forever.” The plain people of America have lost the 
ownership of their property. By the cooperative method, 
they are getting back into their own private ownership 
the property they had lost. This is the lesson for the people 
of the invaded countries. We have learned from them; 
they may learn from us. 

These people, by making use of the cooperative method, 
have a means whereby consuming-purchasing power itself 
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is used to win capital wealth. These aspects of cooperation 
are important because they are applicable to the situations 
arising after the war, and in which they can be used in 
establishing a workable economy based upon a stand- 
ardized practice. The poor can “consume themselves” into 
ownership. In housing, where they have used the coopera- 
tive method to acquire ownership, this has been called 
“eating themselves into house and home.” In manufactur- 
ing and in agricultmre, the consumers can patronize them- 
selves into ownership. 

In all this, the machine plays an increasingly important 
part. The old days of doing things by hand and brawn, 
when labor was necessary to get things done, have gone. 
A cotton-picking or a corn-harvesting machine with one 
man does the work of a hundred and displaces ninety-nine 
workers.* A similar change is going on in most other in- 
dustries. The mechanization of industry has only begun. It 
will continue until labor has been reduced to a mmimum 
that now seems inconceivable. The products of science can 
become a menace to hmnanity in throwing people out of 
jobs and in creating wealth for a few and poverty for 
many. The jobless worker is a three-fold hazard. He no 
longer has purchasing power to buy the things that other 
workers make. He migrates to the industrial center, willing 
to take the place of another worker at lower wages. He 
becomes a social liability by accepting charity, by increas- 
ing taxation to support him, and by deteriorating physi- 
cally and morally. The prevalent economy requires that 
farmers be subsidized to produce less when people are out 
of jobs and cannot buy even though their need is great, 
and to produce more when the government, buying the 

* The cotton picker now in use does the work of 150 men. 
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farmer s products, is going into debt at the rate of eighty 
billion dollars a year. 

There seems to be no way to solve this problem of over- 
production and underconsumption in a profit economy. A 
labor-saving device becomes a blessing only when it is 
owned by and is used for the consumers of its product. 
Consumers who are responsible for the production of the 
things they use are benefited by every advancement of 
science and technique. A labor-saving device, owned and 
worked by the consmners of its product, does not throw 
worker-consmners out of employment; it wins for them 
more leisure. And with that leisure they may produce more 
for then: own consumption, or they may invite their souls 
and advance their culture. 

COOPERATIVE BIG BUSINESS 

The cooperative way is applicable to all economic affairs. 
It has proved that it can be used in retail business to 
supply every need. It has succeeded in large-scale whole- 
saling and manufacturing. It has reached back to the 
sources of raw materials in coal mining, petroleum, foresta- 
tion, lumber, tea and coffee culture, deep sea fishing, 
hydroelectric power, and agriculture. In many lands it has 
developed the biggest and most efficient businesses in the 
country. There are services carried on by political govern- 
ments which some people assume could not be conducted 
by the same persons if they were acting as members of a 
cooperative society. There is a prevalent idea that people 
organized as voluntary members of a cooperative are less 
capable of carrying on big business than the same people 
acting as compulsory citizens or subjects of a political 
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state. This idea prevailed immediately before and at the 
beginning of World War II. At that time a belief was 
gaining adherents that there was a more efficient way than 
democracy. Mussolini and Hitler enjoyed the admiration 
and approval of capitalistic big business. 

But there is merit in the democratic voluntary method 
of organization. The prevalent criticism of the ability of 
the masses, the expressions of scorn for the plain people, 
the talk that they need to be told what to do and driven 
to do it, rolls easily from the tongue; nevertheless, these 
plain people must be reckoned with. They must at least 
be placated, and they are responsible for much that is 
constructive. They have proved their capacity in their 
cooperative organizations and in their trade-unions. Of 
course, the masses do not originate ideas. Ideas are the 
product of the individual. The free masses do an important 
thing, however, with ideas that come from the creative 
individual. They approve or disapprove. The free privi- 
lege to vote “yes” or to vote “no” is the badge of democ- 
racy. 

There is no grotmd for tbe assumption that people coer- 
cively organized are more clever than people voluntarily 
organized. When it is claimed theoretically that the people 
in a voluntary cooperative society could not own and 
operate railroads, coal mines, steel mills, or public utilities 
suppl}dng water, electric power, and telephone service, 
the claim is gratuitous. The cooperatives are already enter- 
ing these fields. Outside of cooperation, all these services 
are in the hands of people voluntarily organized into profit 
businesses, and these people are doing a fairly good job 
except that the distribution of profits does not serve the 
best interests of the public. The making of profits disturbs 
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the real value of these prevalent businesses. If the differ- 
ence between the cost price and the consumer s price were 
distributed to the users in proportion to their patronage 
instead of in proportion to their stock ownership, these 
businesses could become purely instruments of service. If 
each stockholder had one vote only, and if each user of the 
service were a stockholder, democracy could be guaran- 
teed, and autocratic control, in the interest of a few, could 
be made impossible. So long as these businesses are in the 
private hands of free enterprise, they are on the verge of 
cooperation. When they fall into the hands of the state, 
they tend to escape from control by the people. State 
ownership is unrelated to cooperative ownership. 

As to the ability of free people in their cooperative 
organizations to master big business, they today own and 
conduct businesses of which less than half a century ago 
it was said, “These are beyond the capacity of the coopera- 
tors; they are for the government.” The cooperative socie- 
ties are growing. They have expanded without interruption 
for a htmdred years. A little local cooperative society with 
a grocery store cannot run the railroads. But when that 
society has expanded to supply all the economic needs of 
its members, when it is united with the societies of every 
other community in the state, and when the regional 
federations of the country are united in a nation-wide 
federation, the people who do the shipping and traveling 
should be able to own and control the business which they 
use. When Beatrice Webb, thirty years ago, said public 
transportation should be state-owned, she did not see that 
today one can travel the length of England in the bus lines 
owned and run by the consumer cooperative societies. The 
cooperative ownership and administration by the users of 
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the thousands of telephone and electric power businesses 
in the United States testify to the abihty of the people. 
The two thousand cooperative insurance societies in this 
country with seven billion dollars of insurance outstand- 
ing, and the ten thousand credit unions, indicate a slowly 
growing consciousness on the part of the people that they 
can do big things for themselves as friends and neighbors. 

The money for cooperative big business comes from the 
savings peculiar to the cooperative method. It comes from 
a large reservoir. If the cooperative way characterized the 
business of the United States, the armual saving accruing 
to the members of the cooperative societies would be the 
many biUions of dollars represented in the profits of 
corporations, plus the profits of smaller businesses and 
services. The persons who manage large-scale cooperative 
industries include many of the same technical and man- 
agerial experts who were responsible for the industries 
under capitalist control. When the cooperatives buy a gas- 
oline refinery or a factory they take over the employees 
with the business. The chief change in the business is in 
the ownership, the control, and the allocation of the profits. 
The a dmini stration goes on quite as before. 

All the experts in the world are consumers and as such 
supply the human material upon which the cooperatives 
draw for administrative abihty. The people who can nm 
profit business can run cooperative business. If the coop- 
erative way is a practicable economic system, it is capable 
of expanding into all economic fields and supplying all 
economic needs.* 

* For discussion of cooperative big business in contrast with poUtical 
government in business, see the present author's Cooperative Democracy, 
Fourth Edition, Harper and Brodiers, 1942, chapter on "Cooperation and 
Government Ownership," pp. 106-122. 
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COOPERATIVE WORLD SOLIDARITY 

The people of the invaded countries, in promoting their 
cooperatives, have the assistance of other cooperative 
agencies. Cooperators have international machinery in 
the International Cooperative Alliance which has been in 
operation for half a century. They know one another and 
are experienced in carrying on business together. They 
aim to make no profit in their transactions with one an- 
other. They have stores and warehouse facilities, grain 
elevators, slaughterhouses, dairies, processing and packing 
plants, bakeries, and other food facihties in the countries 
involved in the war. 

The cooperatives represent no political, sectarian, or 
racial group but include aU people of all classes. They rep- 
resent especially the low-income groups. These character- 
istics adapt them to the sort of international commerce 
that can promote relief and reorganization. 

The international sohdarity among cooperators can be 
used to expand sympathy and intercourse across interna- 
tional and racial boundaries. This has been the function 
of the International Cooperative Alliance. During the 
Second World War, its activiti^ were in abeyance, but it 
survived in the minds and hearts of the people. The con- 
gresses of the Alliance have been held regularly since 1895, 
except when interrupted by governments m their periodic 
wars. I sat as a delegate in the first congress after the First 
World War, held in Basel, Switzerland, in 1921. This was 
the first mtemational meeting of any kind that brought to- 
gether the representatives of all the belligerent nations. 
The twelve hundred delegates from twenty-five countries 
showed their ability to rise above animosities and to greet 
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one another as human beings in friendly assembly. The 
next congress of the AUiance will do the same. Since 1921 
the membership of the AUiance has increased over 300 
per cent. These international congresses represent a league 
of peoples, dedicated to the purpose of helping one an- 
other get better access to the things they need. All transac- 
tions are open and public. There are no secret treaties or 
agreements, no commercial rivalries, no inarticulate mi- 
norities. Everything that is done is in the interest of bring- 
ing the peoples of all countries and races closer together. 
The discussions favor free trade and freedom of interna- 
tional intercourse. They are addressed to the elimination 
of those political devices that keep peoples apart. The co- 
operatives would eradicate tariflFs, passports, visas, trade 
discriminations, and secret treaties. Of all the world assem- 
bhes, the congresses of the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance stand out pre-eminently as congresses of a construc- 
tive economy, of world friendship, and of peace. 

The European wars and revolutions of the past thirty 
years have hampered the progress of the Alliance. At the 
close of World War II it is a league of the national co- 
operative federations of thirty-five countries with 75 mil- 
lion individual members. It is the most powerful volun- 
tary international body, and is the only world organiza- 
tion of consumers. It represents also the cooperatively or- 
ganized producers of the world. Its adherence to the 
principle of neutrality has made it the representative of 
all types of economic and social groups. Its membership 
is from every major racial, religious, and political class. 
It is by far the most representative organization of the 
peoples of the world. Altihough it is nonpolitical in char- 
acter, governments recognize it and invite its voice in 
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their councils. It has been asked to send its representatives 
to certain functions of the League of Nations, and the 
League has sent a representative to the congresses of the 
Alliance. It has been officially recognized by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, by the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, and 
by the International Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions. Its principles of voluntary action, freedom of com-, 
petition, mutual aid, and self-help have all been enunci- 
ated repeatedly at the various conferences of the leaders 
of the world powers in their quest for a pattern of world 
peace and prosperity. 

The International Alliance and the International Labour 
Office have a roster of the cooperative societies of all coun- 
tries involved in the war. In each of these countries is a 
national federation of the cooperative societies of the 
country. The name and location of each of these societies 
are available. The information includes the names of the 
administrative officers. Each society has a central office 
with a hst of names and addresses of all members and a 
record of the amount invested by each member in the 
society. Moreover, in each of these countries are coopera- 
tive executives and leading personalities who have personal 
acquaintance with similar members in other countries. 
This is notably, the case in neighboring nations. Commer- 
cial relationships are always very close among the coopera- 
tive societies of adjacent countries. When the cooperatives 
of one country have a surplus of some commodity, the 
natural tendency is to transmit this excess to the nearest 
cooperatives needing that particular commodity. Often it 
happens that the national league of one coxmtry wishes to 
buy or build a manufacturing plant, the product of which 
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at the time would be more than the cooperatives of that 
country would consume. The cooperative league promot- 
ing the venture invites the cooperative league of an ad- 
jacent country to unite with it in the project. This is a com- 
mon form of international business. It may involve two 
countries, three coimtries, four, or more. When a project 
is too large for the cooperative league of one country, the 
national federations of one or more adjacent countries are 
invited to join in owning the enterprise and distributing 
the product more widely. 

Such combinations of cooperative business are carried 
on across national lines in the Baltic and Balkan countries, 
where bitter political and racial hostihties exist. The co- 
operative movement transcends these animosities. Similar 
combinations prevail among the Scandinavian countries, 
between Scandinavia and the Balkans, England and Scot- 
land, and Canada and the United States. These combina- 
tions are united in the largest of international combina- 
tions, the International Cooperative Alliance with its inter- 
national cooperative business organizations. 

The people carrying on these businesses and social re- 
lationships across international borders become well ac- 
quainted with one another. This friendly relationship ex- 
ists among the cooperators of neighboring cormtries and 
in the I. C. A. and its international congresses. The national 
league of each coimtry holds annual or periodic national 
congresses. These national meetings are attended by fra- 
ternal delegates from other countries. It is customary for 
the national league of each of the forty countries in the 
I. C. A. to announce and publish the date and place of its 
congresses. The other national leagues in the Alliance are 
invited to send fraternal delegates. These visiting repre- 
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sentatives from foreign coxzntries are extended every pos- 
sible courtesy and are made to feel acquainted with the 
cooperators whom they meet. Close friendships exist 
among these people. 

To illustrate this international acquaintanceship, I can 
cite my own experience. I have sat as an American repre- 
sentative in cooperative meetings in Canada, England, 
Sweden, Belgium, Finland, Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, and have addressed these assemblies. My 
travels among the cooperatives have taken me to twenty- 
three countries. I have esteemed friends in many of these 
lands. Constantly, before the war, some of these acquaiat- 
ances were visiting the United States. Cooperators, it 
seems, move easily from one country to another. During 
the war, at the request of the OflBce of War Information, I 
have broadcasted to the cooperators of China, Denmark, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and other 
countries. In these broadcasts I have been encouraged by 
the O. W. I. to introduce personal allusions to my coop- 
erative friends in foreign countries. Likewise I have lis- 
tened to the broadcasts of cooperators, whom I knew per- 
sonally and whose voices were familiar, speaking from 
foreign countries. I often receive letters and cables from 
cooperative executives and leaders in many parts of the 
world, which are not matters of business but expressions 
of greeting, good will, and friendship. I know of no inter- 
national organization in which there exists the degree of 
solidarity and friendship that prevails in the cooperative 
movement. 

This is not the case to a comparable degree in political 
affairs or in profit business circles. The cooperative rela- 
tionship which extends across international borders is pe- 
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culiarly sincere and liiunan in its character. It represents 
a fraternity of people conscious of a common interest, 
method, and aim. Freedom from cults and factions makes 
it uncomplicated. It represents a world sohdarity capable 
of infinite expansion in the hves of all people. 

This discussion bears upon the use of the cooperative 
method in the relief of economic distress and in the de- 
velopment of reconstruction. The power necessary to these 
ends resides in the men and women who constitute the 
cooperative movement of the world. 
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Cooperation in Relation to 
Government 

STATE BUSINESS VERSUS FREEDOM OF 
ACTION 

State business is diflPerent from private business. The in- 
dividual who claims to be a part owner of state property 
deludes himself. Such ownership is far removed from his 
control and from his power to prove his ownership by turn- 
ing it into money and holding the money in his hand. 

While profit business is steadily evolving into state busi- 
ness, cooperative business moves in the opposite direction. 
The more cooperative business there is, the less are the 
possibilities of state business. One reason for this is that the 
failures, the loss of invested capital, the turnover of labor, 
and the dissatisfaction of consumers are comparatively 
less in cooperative business than in profit business.* 

Consumer cooperative societies favor the ehmination of 
the barriers, set up by goveriunents, which keep peoples 
apart. Cooperators favor methods that encourage freedom 
of intercourse and exchange of goods among nations. In- 
deed, the natural tendency of consumer cooperation is 

* See chapter on “Cooperation, Labor, and Stability,” page 51, in the 
present author’s Cooperation a Way of Peace, 1939. 
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toward less and less consideration of political international 
boundary lines. 

Cooperation stands also for freedom of trade among in- 
dividuals. The socialistic trend, making for totalitarian 
states which would permit only state business, is contrary 
to the cooperative trend. No cooperative movement or 
cooperative leader has asked for an exclusively cooperative 
economy. Confiscation is foreign to the cooperative way. 
Cooperatives buy what they get and pay for it at the sell- 
er’s price. 

In the United States, consumer cooperatives are opposed 
to asking or accepting gifts from the government. They are 
aware that competition is advantageous. Cooperatives have 
grown for a hundred years in the presence of competition 
with other businesses. Cooperative leaders know that 
where only one kind of business is permitted by the state, 
the tendency is for that business to sink into mediocrity. 
The challenge of other business is necessary for die best 
results. Any other private business may set itself up and 
compete with cooperative business. Where there is free- 
dom, the business that best serves the people, in the long 
run, should prevail. For the same reason, cooperators de- 
mand that cooperative business, owned by the people, be 
permitted without discrimination to set itself up in com- 
petition with other business. Cooperation is opposed to 
special privilege. Business enterprises of every kind should 
expand on their merits or disappear. These are not theo- 
ries; they are the prevalent practices of cooperative socie- 
ties, Cooperatives might, in the past, have accepted privi- 
leges at the hands of governments had they been available, 
but this has not occurred. Indeed, the cooperatives have 
been discriminated against. They are in a better position 
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now for having been discriminated against than they would 
be had they enjoyed privileges. 

There is one exception to the cooperative rule of self- 
sufficiency. Among impoverished people, governments 
have helped in the initial financing of cooperatives, and 
also in supplying advice and administrative guidance. 
This has been the case in starting the cooperative credit 
societies in India, the Federal Farm Rehef societies and 
the self-help cooperatives among the unemployed in the 
United States, the housing cooperatives in Germany, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, the agricultural cooperatives among 
the poor peasantry of many European countries, and the 
Cooperative League of China. Such governmental aid, in 
the end, saves the government money in tliat it takes the 
place of political assistance for needy people. Philanthropy 
is palliative. When it ends, it leaves the recipient in the 
same economic condition. By the cooperative method, peo- 
ple are set on the road to helping themselves. The best 
results accrue when the cooperatives, however poor they 
may be in the beginning, plan to repay the government 
loans. 

In general the great cooperative movement of the world 
has been built by people somewhat above the lowest eco- 
nomic stratum. These people, with slight financial re- 
sources, have had initiative and self-assurance combined 
with the need for saving. They have set up cooperatives to 
increase their purchasing power, and as a result they have 
produced a by-product of social values of greater impor- 
tance than their economic savings. 

Consumer cooperative ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution makes for planned economy. 
Planned economy has been misunderstood. The wise indi- 
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vidual practices it. The budget of the prudent family ex- 
hibits it. And the intelligent society organizes its aflFairs 
on the basis of planned economy. But planned economy 
becomes dangerous when the political state does the plan- 
ning. Under political auspices economic aflFairs become 
confused by government interferences. These interferences 
are of a cumulative character. As government functions 
multiply and become complicated by cross currents of 
authority, the need for a single or centralized control, so 
that all problems may be solved by decisive and authorita- 
tive means, becomes more and more obvious. A conflicting 
multitude of functions and of authorities ultimately leads 
to the need for a dictator. An individual with a capacity 
for leadership sees the need and the opportunity for just 
such an individual as he. He does not wait to be called; 
he steps into the breach, and finds himself welcomed and at 
once surrounded by a “party,” or “staflF’ or hierarchy, of 
former leaders who now see order prevail and system es- 
tablished by edict. This is the natural trend of expanding 
governments. 

Planned economy means economic planning. Political 
planning of economic aflFairs moves them into the field of 
autocracy where personal liberty, freedom of thought and 
expression, and even the freedom of science are exposed 
to imminent danger. In the end, the policed state arises, 
and that means a policed people. 

Collectivism has been regarded as dangerous. Here 
again, people have been thinldng of one kind of collectiv- 
ism. But collectivism, like economic planning and social- 
ized health protection, can be seen in the economic field 
where it is independent of political implications. Com- 
monly, when anything of social import is suggested, when 
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the idea that the people do something for the good of aU 
is proposed, the pohtical way of doing it comes first to 
mind. This shows that the people are obsessed with the 
idea of the all-dominating importance of the state, and lack 
confidence in their abihty to do things for themselves. But 
collectivism does not have to be political. There are abun- 
dant examples of nonpohtical collectivism. The hope of 
democracy is in collectivism, but in collectivism of a non- 
poUtical character. Democracy represents the people col- 
lectively in action. The conception of collectivism needs to 
be elevated to the position of importance it should occupy 
in the social scheme. 

I wish to make clear my attitude toward political gov- 
ernment, which represents the political state in action. It 
is based on force supposedly in the hands of a majority to 
be used against a minority. It thus theoretically makes for 
what is called ‘law and order” such as the majority desires. 
In view of the inability of a large proportion of the people 
to conduct their relationships amicably on a voluntary 
basis, the coercive power of government becomes neces- 
sary. Government is for the control of men. Furthermore, 
because of the incapacity of a large proportion of the 
people to arrange voluntarily among themselves for pro- 
duction and distribution of necessary commodities and 
services, the compulsory government -undertakes these 
functions. The natural tendency of such government is to 
expand. The more things a government does, the more 
things it makes necessary for itself to do. With the present 
inefficiencies of indi-viduals, political government becomes 
necessary. An intelligent, efficient, and cooperative com- 
mxmity of people needs organization and planning, but no 
pohtical government is a necessity to such people. 
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Political governments occupy a position of enormous 
power, and that power must be recognized and directed 
as much as possible into channels moving toward peace 
and democracy. The human race is not yet sufficiently 
civilized to get along without its governments. But let no 
one make the mistake of assuming that a necessity is a 
virtue. Crutches are needed for the paretic, asylums for 
the insane, and reformatories for the wayward, but let us 
not extol too highly the virtues of these institutions, nor 
expect too much of them. -They are not the solution of 
problems. To remedy the ills that make them necessary 
is essential. To be rid of the causes of pohtical government 
is the great task of the future. 

THE SOCIALISTIC INFLUENCE 

There is one condition in Exrrope that makes for state 
expansion and state domination, and thereby hinders the 
cooperative program. The majority of the working people, 
since the days of Marx and Bismarck, have been sub- 
jected to a propaganda which extolled the expanding po- 
litical state. Marx taught the inevitability of hatred and 
violence and also dependence upon the state. Bismarck 
taught the latter two. With these teachings as a back- 
ground for both workers and bomrgeoisie, the people of 
Europe were made ready for National Socialism and Fas- 
cism. The working people were infused with the idea of 
the “class struggle.” They thought of it as a warfare be- 
tween the workers on the one side and the employer- 
owners on the other side. They did not understand the 
nature of the situation. They failed to get the idea of the 
similarity between the interests of manufacturers and 
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workers. They did not realize that the manufacturer buys 
raw material and labor at the lowest possible price, mixes 
them together, and sells the product at the highest possi- 
ble price; that the worker buys food, clothing, and housing 
at the lowest possible price, produces labor power, and 
sells it at the highest possible price; that the difference 
between the two cost prices and the two selling prices is 
profit; and that the profit of their two businesses is what 
they are working for. One makes profit selling things, and 
the other makes profit selling labor power; each increases 
his profits by uniting with his kind— one to form the manu- 
facturers’ association and the other to form the trade- 
union. The workers have not seen the similarity between 
these two organizations. A distorted idea of the meaning 
of the “class struggle” has prevented clear comprehension 
of the relation between worker and manufacturer. 

Each of these two great producer groups buys the prod- 
uct of the other. The manufacturers buy the labor power 
produced by the workers; the workers buy the products 
of the manufacturers. High prices of one of these products 
mean high prices of the other. They sink or swim together. 
In the present economy, the factory owner and the em- 
ployee are brothers in the price-and-profit picture. 

The teaching that has influenced the workers for a hun- 
dred years has militated against an imderstanding of the 
economics of labor. The workers of Europe followed a false 
lead. Their intelligence prompted them to form their own 
manufacturers’ association, which they called the trade- 
union, for the purpose of increasing their income. They or- 
ganized consumer cooperatives to increase their purchas- 
ing power. But they still harbored the notions of hatred 
of their capitalist employers, violence as a means of win- 
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ning supremacy in the end, and devotion to the state 
which was finally to protect them. 

This trend toward stateism is pecuharly European. In 
the United States the working people are actually hostile 
to sociahsm. The farmers are aware that their marketing 
associations are capitalistic businesses and economically 
analogous to the manufacturers’ associations. 

However, there is a class struggle. It is the struggle of 
the workers to escape from the working class, and the 
straggle of people in the leisure class to keep themselves 
out of the working class. 

In Europe the industrial workers and farmers organized 
to sell their products. First, the workers organized coop- 
eratively to improve their purchasing power. These work- 
ers are the people who have contributed largely to the 
building of the European cooperative movement. But back 
of their cooperative work has stood the ideal of a paternal- 
istic state which would do aU things for the people. This 
dominant European ideal helped to make Fascism and 
Nazism possible with hatred, violence, and stateism. The 
Marxist idea of class straggle was used by Mussolini and 
Hitler as one means of building their National Socialism. 

The socialist philosophy constitutes a definite hazard 
to the cooperative movement. Socialists are zealous in pro- 
moting cooperation. They support cooperative societies. 
But in the socialist mind is the political state which is 
ultimately to solve the economic problems. Socialists view 
the coming socialized state as the goal toward which they 
have aimed, and they advocate turning over cooperative 
business to the government. The socialist directors of the 
British and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Societies have 
passed resolutions to the eflEect that the British Govern- 
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ment take over all land, mines, transportation, telephone 
and electric supply, banking, insurance, medical service, 
and large-scale production. These resolutions were passed 
despite the fact that the cooperative method has been 
conspicuously successful in all these fields. British socialists 
would leave to the cooperatives retail distribution and a 
certain amount of small-scale production, accounting for 
one-tenth the business of the nation. Obviously, the social- 
ized state, with nine-tenths of the business in its hands, 
would tend natmrally, in time, to take over the other tenth. 
The volvmtary cooperative movement thus would be swal- 
lowed in the all-constuning maw of the state.* 

The socialists put themselves on record as approving this 
fate for the cooperatives, insisting that the state is a co- 
operative institution, and that the socialized state is the 
aim of the cooperative movement. This doctrine is dan- 
gerous. It threatens the integrity of voluntarism in eco- 
nomic affairs. 

As a result of the dominance of socialism in Russia, com- 
munists estabhshed the one-party system. This is the out- 
standing political phenomenon of the twentieth century. 
It is well expressed in the statement attributed to Lenin, 
that “Russia is willing that there should be as many politi- 
cal parties as the people want, provided that the Com- 
munist Party is in power and all the others in jail.” Musso- 
lini and Hitler had this eminent example of the one-party 
system to guide them. They applied the lessons of central- 
ized authority that Russia had taught. In the Fascist-Nazi 
countries, the practice of killing or imprisoning opponents 
of the dominant party, until all opposition is liquidated, 

* "Cooperatives to Be Absorbed by the State ” by the present author 
in Review of International Cooperation, May 1943. 
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became an accepted pattern. An autocratic leader is natu- 
rally the product of tMs antidemocratic system of fear and 
terror. From now on the one-party idea will be seized 
upon and practiced by any political autocracy that would 
guarantee its power. This one-party practice, now spread 
to other European countries, to Japan, and to South Amer- 
ica, threatens democracy as no other political force has 
threatened it. It is the price the world is paying for the 
failure of capitalism equitably to supply human needs. It 
is apt to appear in any country with a failing capitalist 
system that causes an expanding of stateism. Under the 
one-party system, cooperation is suppressed, because co- 
operation is the way of democracy. The enemies of co- 
operation are the budders of Fascist totalitarianism. 

Charles Gide in France taught of a cooperative economy 
and attempted to detach the French cooperative move- 
ment from its pohtical affiliations. A similar trend among 
cooperators, away from stateism, was developing in most 
Eruopean coimtries before the war. On the other hand, 
in some countries the trend toward stateism prevailed. 
Belgium had a neutral cooperative movement, but it had 
also a larger movement allied with the socialist party. In 
Great Britain, cooperative societies, under sociahst lead- 
ership, proposed turning over much of their cooperative 
property and business to the state whenever a socialist 
government prevails. However, a belief in the independ- 
ence of cooperatives and a disillusionment as to the vir- 
tues of the socialized state are penetrating the cooperative 
movement. The cooperatives of the United States stand 
out as the leading exponents of the principle of political 
neutrality. It is possible that the cooperative societies of 
most countries of Europe will move in this direction during 
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the period of reconstruction. If those of Belgiinn and Great 
Britain continue their political alliances, their cooperatives 
are destined to be swallowed wilHngly by the socialized 
state. 

In this reconstruction period after the war these facts 
must be remembered. If the people want freedom of enter- 
prise and private ownership, and do not want to fall in 
with the socialistic trend leadmg to stateism and totalitari- 
anism, the cooperatives of the United States can be of help 
both in commercial affairs and in the realization of demo- 
cratic ideals. Reconstruction may be guided by these co- 
operative methods, with the economic reorganization of 
the people kept as much as possible in the economic field 
and out of politics. 

The quahties of stateism have been so obviously demon- 
strated in Russia, the situation in that country offers some 
helpful lessons. Socialism there has passed through its 
various stages, and it has claimed to be looking forward 
to a completely democratic regime. The Russian masses, 
having had held up to them the glories of collectivism as 
an ideal, may wait to see their ideal fulfilled. This may be 
accomplished by the voluntary nonpolitical method. As 
socialism fades out, the people should be prepared to turn 
to the cooperative way of carrying on their economic 
affairs. 

A service which Russia can perform for the world re- 
sults from the Russian hostility toward Fascism. While 
other countries compromise with the forces of reaction 
and appease the Fascists, Russia often takes a strong stand 
against reaction and Fascism. In many situations Russia 
has displayed a progressive attitude which, by contrast, 
has put the other great nations in a highly reactionary 
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light. In these times of change, there is an advantage in 
a variety of national attitudes. This makes possible a 
choice from among alternative policies. It must be borne in 
rniod that the heads of the great nations, however good 
or evil their efforts may seem, are concerned for the hap- 
piness of their people and are working with that end in 
view. Their own aggrandizement depends to a large de- 
gree upon the approval and support of the people. 

Russia opposes certain policies inimical to democracy. 
Russia knows that Great Britain and the United States are 
devoted to keeping alive the conditions that are breeding 
the next war. Russia stood out conspicuously and alone as 
a nation in opposing the antidemocratic movement during 
the Civil War in Spain, while Great Britain, the United 
States, and France supported the Spanish Fascist regime. 

The Spanish Civil War was the beginning of World 
War II. Thus, Russia did what it could to prevent this dis- 
aster. Russia suspects that she is the enemy objective of 
the great standing army, with compulsory military training 
and the largest navy in the world, proposed for the United 
States. The fear of Bolshevism, so rampant before Russia 
became our ally, is still a smouldering fire. It may bum 
itself out in the alembic of world reorganization. The dan- 
ger resides in the after-war depression which is destined 
to visit the United States. War again, as always, will be 
used as a screen to hide the collapse of the prevalent econ- 
omy. In the meantime, the Russian system of centralized 
authority may be succeeded by a Russian democracy. 
Strange things may happen. Civilization is on the march. 
It may be that democracy is to come out of the socialized 
governments only after sociaHsm has been burned out in 
the fires of disillusionment. It may be that the world must 
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pass through the valley and the shadow of stateism before 
it ascends the slopes of democracy. 

GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COOPERATIVES 

Cooperative societies, like all business, are subject to 
regulation by political governments. Since the dominating 
object of business has been the making of profit, and since 
most laws governing business are addressed to the further- 
ance of this motive, the legal provisions of political govern- 
ments are not well adapted to the cooperative nonprofit 
method of business. Accordingly, permissive measures are 
necessary to make possible the free development of cooper- 
atives. Enlightened governments throughout the world 
have shown a tendency to remove the restrictions on co- 
operatives and in the general pubhc interest to favor their 
expansion. 

The British in India promoted cooperative credit socie- 
ties to help lift the people out of debt. In many Central and 
South American countries the governments have estab- 
lished departments for the protection and promotion of 
cooperatives. The provinces of Canada have such depart- 
ments. In Poland in 1933 the Mmistry of Education or- 
ganized cooperative societies among the school children 
to supply their needs. There were thirty-five hundred such 
societies. France had over twenty-five hundred school so- 
cieties. The Presidents of Colombia, Chile, Argentina, the 
Philippines, China, and other countries have in recent 
years made strong statements advocating the promotion 
of cooperatives as a public need. In the United States, 
Henry A. Wallace has been especially outspoken in his 
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advocacy of the cooperative way of business.* Other 
Cabinet members have gone on record in its favor. 

The United States Government built the town of Green- 
belt, Maryland. Individuals and private business vied for 
the privilege of exploiting the consumer needs of the in- 
habitants. The Government solved the problem by turning 
the control over to a cooperative organization which 
showed the people how to take the matter into their own 
hands and organize their own distributive business. The 
population of the town set up cooperative businesses. 

President Roosevelt said (19 January 1943) concerning 
the service of cooperative electric societies throughout the 
country: “It represents an expansion of what is perhaps 
the most democratic form of business enterprise, one in 
which the individual finds his greatest gain through co- 
operation with his neighbor,” f 

The late President, during the Conference on Coopera- 
tive Relief and Reconstruction, held in Washington on 
19 January 1944, wrote to Mr. Lincoln, President of The 
Cooperative League: 

It is fitting that the centennial of the establishment of the 
truly democratic Rochdale Principles is being celebrated 
by a Conference of the Committee on International Coop- 
erative Reconstruction. 

The weavers of Rochdale who founded modem coop- 
erative enterprise balanced independence with interdepend- 
ence, self-interest with good will, and action with foresight. 
Any effective handling of the problem of the relief and re- 
habilitation of the victims of the Axis aggression must be 

* Cooperation the Dominant Economic Idea of the Future by Henry 
A. Wallace, The Cooperative League, 1936, 
t Netp Yorit Times. 
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based upon these same considerations. The cooperative 
movement, which belongs to no one nation but has its roots 
in the traditions of all democratic peoples, is therefore one 
of the appropriate instnunents to be used in this task. 

I look forward to the success of your conference and to 
the contribution that the cooperative organizations through- 
out the world will make to the years of peace that lie ahead. 

Political governments were set up in the invaded coun- 
tries to take the place of the Fascist-Nazi regimes. The 
type of government, at first, was determined largely by 
the AUied army of occupation and accordingly was not 
very different from the prevailing form. It behooved 
the cooperatives and those interested in promoting coop- 
eration to call upon the military authorities to permit free- 
dom of the cooperatives to go into action with democratic 
cooperative methods, and to let the people proceed to sup- 
ply their own needs through their own cooperative busi- 
nesses. Later, with military control relaxed and the peo- 
ple setting up the form of government they wanted, such 
a government was expected to be sympathetic to the 
cooperatives. On the other hand, where communism, or 
some form of Fascism, or stateism gams control, the de- 
cline of cooperation may be expected. Such a regime may 
last until overthrown or xmtil it evolves into something 
else. Whatever form of political state is at first developed 
in these countries, it can be looked upon as something 
which will probably be temporary and destined to undergo 
changes at the hands of the various political parties con- 
tending for its control. Cooperation, being a purely eco- 
nomic movement, is not rent by political parties, but as an 
economic force it goes its way devoted to the single pur- 
pose of supplying people’ s needs. Assuming the existence 
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of a political state, cooperatives thrive best if they main- 
tain political neutrality. They thus do not suffer the hos- 
tility of forces they might have opposed, and they enjoy 
at least the respect of whatever pohtical party has suc- 
ceeded temporarily in winning power. 

While reformers and politicians are saying, “We must 
set up a government that will be sympathetic to cooper- 
ation,” cooperators should be saying, “We must set up co- 
operatives.” However, enlightened governments find it to 
their mterest to encourage or even to assist the people in 
making use of cooperative methods. 

GOVERNMENT APPROVAL 

At the end of the First World War, the French Govern- 
ment used the consumer cooperative societies for fixing 
prices and for distributing foods. The Friends Service in 
France appropriated funds for feeding the distressed popu- 
lation of Nancy. The officer of the French Army in whose 
hands these funds were placed proceeded in the coopera- 
tive way instead of in the philanthropic or pohtical way. 
He encouraged the people to use the money to set up a 
cooperative supply association. It was administered by 
the very people who needed the relief. As the people set- 
tled down into the regular routine of life, their business 
expanded, multiphed its branches, and spread over the 
whole district as a way not only of supplying their needs 
but also of working together. In time the Cooperative So- 
ciety of Nancy bought a wholesale business, and with its 
many stores, bakeries, and other activities it became one 
of the large businesses of the district. 

After the First World War, the reconstruction of the 
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devastated towns of France was largely carried out by co- 
operatives. The municipal governments looked favorably 
upon these cooperatives and gave them help. In the city 
of Rheims, for example, it was estimated that only fifteen 
houses out of a total of 14 thousand remained undamaged. 
The rebuilding was done by the Societes Cooperatives de 
Reconstruction. The owner of any property damaged by 
the war was eligible for membership. In 1923 these coop- 
eratives had a membership of 162,000 individuals in 2,262 
societies. These organizations were federated into thirty- 
five cooperative unions which were united in the central 
national federation, the Confederation Generale des Socie- 
tes Cooperatives de Reconstruction. This federation floated 
loans for reconstruction, attended to matters of engineer- 
ing and architecture, made estimates of the damage suf- 
fered, and participated in efforts to obtain reparations 
from Germany. 

There were 4,808 towns and villages in the war area of 
France, of which 1,030 were almost totally destroyed. The 
remainder had suffered serious damages. In the Depart- 
ment of the Marne, reconstruction cooperatives rebuilt 
258 of 268 communities. About 27 per cent of all repair 
work and 58 per cent of new construction in devastated 
France were done by the reconstruction cooperatives. In 
some departments as much as 76 per cent of all new work 
was done by the cooperatives. 

So effective was this work that M. Tardieu, Minister 
of Liberated Regions, said to the Senate: “Each time when 
there was an opportunity to substitute cooperative pro- 
grams for efforts of the State, we rendered them all possi- 
ble facilities.” M. Riebel reported to the Senate: “Savings 
in terms of time and money were the results of using co- 
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operatives in matters pertaining to reconstruction.” 

The Italian Government, after the First World War, 
placed in the hands of the consumer cooperatives the dis- 
tribution of potatoes and meat. The Government of the 
Netherlands used the Dutch cooperatives to combat mo- 
nopoly and speculation, and to distribute clothing and 
food. The Swedish Government during World War II used 
the Swedish cooperative league for fixing prices and con- 
trolling importation of goods and their distribution to both 
cooperative and other business. 

The United States Government has done much to pro- 
mote this nonpolitical form of business. Standardized in- 
structions for the organization and administration of co- 
operatives are made available by the Government.! Its 
promotion of cooperative banks, under the Federal Credit 
Union Law, takes the Government deeply into the credit 
problems of the people. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has aided in setting up the cooperative electric sup- 
ply associations in rural communities. Despite opposition 

* See Monthly Labor Review^ August 1943, U. S. Department of Labor, 
article by V. J. Tereshtenko. 

t The Department of Labor issues pamphlets on Consumer Coopera- 
tion in the United States, The Organization and Management of Con- 
sumer Cooperatives, Organization and Management of Cooperative Hous- 
ing Associations, and Student Cooperatives in the United States. The 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, has a pamphlet on 
student cooperatives entitled, College Projects for Aiding Students. The 
Department of Agriculture publishes pamphlets on Refrigerated Food 
Lockers— A New Cooperative Service, Managing Farmers'" Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Unions, and Sizing Up Your Cooperatives. Under the 
heading, '^Cooperative Bookshelf,” a pamphlet lists sixty-four publications 
on consumer cooperation issued by the United States Government The 
Department of Commerce publishes Consumers'" Cooperative Societies, 
The Problems of Cooperative Medicine, etc. An Inquiry on Cooperative 
Enterprise in Europe, a 821-page book, was published by the Govern- 
ment in 1937. This is the report of a committee sent to Europe in 1936 
by the President to study tlais subject 
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by public utility corporations, the Tennessee VaUey Au- 
thority has promoted cooperatives and supplied electric- 
ity over large areas to the advantage of the population. 

The experience gained by the United States Govern- 
ment in forming self-help cooperatives among the unem- 
ployed during 1932-1935 can be applied to the people 
needing relief after the war. This experience proved that 
money allocated to the unemployed can be administered 
better and made to go further when pooled and used for a 
group than when each individual on relief gets his aid or 
stipend and goes his way alone. These poor people formed 
cooperatives and discovered administrative ability among 
themselves. They opened closed factories and used cast- 
off materials to set wheels going. They took pieces of land 
and tilled and harvested cooperatively. They produced 
food. They manufactured clothing, shoes, and furniture. 
They canned meats and vegetables. They distributed 
goods to themselves. The more they did, and the more 
experience they got, the less money they needed from re- 
lief sources. They learned self-help and self-reliance. Pos- 
sibly the impoverished of the rest of the world could do 
the same. 

Before the war, there were throughout Europe, besides 
the commodity cooperatives, cooperative health societies, 
sanatoria, and children’s homes. These should be useful 
during the period of reconstruction. Cooperative banking 
is widespread and is the most universally practiced cooper- 
ative method. The People’s Banks, or credit unions, had 
formerly trained the European people to free themselves 
from usurious credit costs. There were more than 60 thou- 
sand of these b ank s in Europe at the beginning of the war. 
Through these cooperatives, the people did for themselves 
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what, without the cooperatives, the government would 
have had to do for them. 

The governments that were found in existence and 
those that were set up after the war are in general showing 
much interest in the cooperatives. The esteem in which the 
Government of the United States is held should prompt 
the sympathetic consideration of methods which this gov- 
ernment has favored. The example of one country such 
as the United States, known to be highly conservative, 
promoting cooperation, should go far in setting a pattern 
for other countries. Other governments in proportion to 
population have done more, but no government has done 
so much to promote the cooperative way of business as 
that of the United States. This has always been a govern- 
ment devoted especially to the conservation of private busi- 
ness and to the principle of free competition. Even the so- 
cialistic trend which it has displayed during the past 
decade has been in the interest of such conservatism. 
Whatever may be the nature of the governments estab- 
lished in die invaded countries, it is to be hoped that those 
governments will lean sympathetically toward the methods 
which make the people more self-reliant and tend to re- 
duce the bmrdens which fall upon the state. 
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REBUILDING THE WORLD 

“How am I going to get something to eat?” is the great 
question with millions of people in Europe— and more in 
Asia. The food problem is least serious with the farmers. 
After the First World War their children showed the few- 
est signs of malnutrition, rickets, and tuberculosis. The 
people who produce the food upon which the lives of all 
the rest depend are nearest to the sources of sustenance, 
and a part of what they produce is bound to remain with 
them. The rest of the people will be benefited by every 
device that expedites the production and distribution of 
food. They will do wisely to be interested in the farmer’s 
prosperity. His economic emancipation is essential to per- 
manent reorganization. 

The day of the lone farmer in the United States is des- 
tined to come to an end. Industrial, capitalistic farming, 
carried on by big aggregations of capital, will follow indi- 
vidualistic methods, and will decline along vdth other 
profit industry, unless superseded by socialistic agricul- 
ture or by cooperation. These types of farming in the 
United States will continue for a while side by side. In 
Europe the socialization of agriculture is steadily develop- 
ing. The coming change is toward government ownership 
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of the farms. Unless American farmers make use of the 
cooperative method, government ownership of their farms 
is to be expected. Only the cooperative method can avert 
this consequence. Unless the American farmer turns to co- 
operation as his major way of business, within another 
generation he will be renting from the state the land he 
cultivates or he will be employed by the state on its farms.* 

The hope of agriculture in Europe is obviously in coop- 
erative farming. Who will have the title to the land is prob- 
lematical. WiU it be the individual, or the state, or the co- 
operative society? How this land can best be tilled and har- 
vested is no longer problematical. The cooperative method 
is coming as a result of sheer necessity. It is proving that 
it gives the farmer the best results. 

In Russia the government, owning all the land, leases 
lands to farmers, who are organized into farming com- 
munities and who carry on collective farming. This is not 
cooperative farming. It should not be called cooperative 
farming. It is pohtically organized and dominated. So far 
as productivity is concerned, collectivism in Russia pro- 
duces more than the old individuahstic method. But col- 
lectivism can be voluntary and cooperative as well as 
political. 

In the war-torn countries, farmers’ productive and mar- 
keting cooperatives have survived the war with less inter- 
ference than the consumer cooperatives. This is perhaps 
because they were engaged in food production and dis- 
tribution, so vitally important to the governments, and 
because they are less significant to democracy than are the 
consumer cooperatives. On this subject, the International 

* For a discussion of cooperative agriculture, see the present author’s 
Cooperative Democracy^ Fourth Edition, 1942, p. 209. 
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Labour Office says of tbe European farmers’ cooperatives: 
“The best measure of their irreplaceability is that, despite 
the 'war, they have almost nowhere been dispensed with. 

. . . Even if not everywhere respected, they have practi- 
cally everywhere been left in existence. Indeed, almost all 
the data recently received point to a growth in the number 
of such societies and in their membership. It is therefore 
permissible to conclude that as soon as conditions return 
to normal, these cooperative bodies 'will be ready to re- 
sume their functions. . . . This cooperative machinery 'Will 
necessarily occupy a large place in any schemes of reha- 
bihtation and reconstruction. Its effectiveness may be fur- 
ther increased by the extension of the direct economic 
relations which marketing cooperatives were steadily de- 
veloping before the war ■with the consumers’ cooperative 
organizations.” * 

In all depressed coxmtries, agriculture will prosper best 
when the farmers cooperatively pool their forces. The co- 
operative ownership of tractors and other big machines 
for planting, cultivating, haiwesting, and processing has 
long since passed the experiment^ stage. In obtaining 
fertilizer, seeds, fuels, and feed, abundant experience 
proves the superiority of the cooperative way. The same 
is true of marketing the products of the land. In the cotm- 
tries to be rehabilitated, the cooperative method should 
be adopted in the beginning. 

If the situation in Poland is considered, for example, 
there were more than 8 milhon displaced people. They 
were scattered largely throughout Germany, Russia, and 
the neighboring countries. They returned impoverished 
to Poland. They foimd ruin and desolation-their homes 

^ Intetuatiofictl Ldbouf Review, Vol. L, No. 4, October 1944. 
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destroyed, their bams and buildings burned or demolished, 
and their land fertilized with a crop of rotting weeds and 
the blood and bodies of their neighbors. Cooperation of- 
fers a practical way for these people. They still possess 
two sources of wealth— labor power and organizing abihty. 
With these two they can create a better lif.e. 

The peasant people of eastern Europe think of one an- 
other as similar human beings, all with much the same 
problems, and know they must work together to get along. 
They do not separate producer from consumer functions. 
They buy together and seU together cooperatively, think- 
ing only of the big problem of doing the things needed to 
help them hve and thrive. American farmers, on the other 
hand, surrounded by varying degrees of agricultural pros- 
perity and failure, and by conflicting interests, analyze 
their economy, separate consumer functions from pro- 
ducer functions, and create two classes of organization. 
The American way may be the more systematic, but the 
European way brings people together more cooperatively; 
for, in their impoverished desperation, they are thinking 
only of human needs. They not only buy and sell together, 
they dance and go to church together. 

This relationship is very old. It goes back to primitive 
times. The spirit of cooperation characterizes the peas- 
antry of Europe. These people possess an inherent coop- 
erative capacity. For this reason their attitude toward co- 
operative education is different from that in America. We 
have to carry on cooperative education in the United 
States in order to put back into the minds of our people 
the primitive idea of cooperation which has been dis- 
placed by the competitive idea. These European peasants 
carry on little cooperative education. They seem to under- 
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stand cooperation without it. They have had so much ex- 
perience that the accomphshments of yesterday become 
the starting point of tomorrow. 

Long experience with poverty brings people close to- 
gether in the human sense. The cooperative method comes 
naturally to such people in solving economic problems, 
and it is quite as much needed in solving moral problems. 
On the other hand, one of the casualties of the war is the 
loss of hope and of confidence. The bitter years of war 
have caused people to lose faith in one another. They pro- 
tect themselves by distrusting others. Suspicion and lack 
of confidence pervade the air. Neighbor fears neighbor. 
This has come from the Fascist-Nazi doctrine that force 
is the chief virtue, that the old standards of honesty, jus- 
tice, and humanity are rot, and that a man who treats 
others with compassion is a “softie.” Fathers have been 
set against their sons, children against parents. Rewards 
for perfidy have prevailed. That such doctrines could have 
been infused into the national character of two major peo- 
ples is the tragedy, if not the mystery, of the age. 

In totalitarian countries, where but one political party 
is tolerated, the autocratic leadership liquidates all oppo- 
sition. This has been done with the view that when injury 
is inflicted on another it should be so thorough that retalia- 
tion need not be feared. 

The Nazi doctrine, that honesty, truth, justice, and kind- 
ness are worthless in the presence of the greater virtue 
called force, has corrupted die minds of the German youth. 
At a tender age these yoxmg people were taught to yield 
themselves utterly to the National Socialist state and to a 
leader who was naturally the accompaniment of such a 
state. Unthinking obedience to the leader and unreasoning 
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devotion to tlie state have produced a generation of 
warped minds. These pitiable creatures with their loss of 
character are the hapless victims of a disease transmitted 
to them from a psychoneurotic source. They are entitled 
to the consideration that is accorded to the sick. Education 
is the treatment necessary to cure their disordered minds. 

The German people need to be taught democracy. But 
let the teachers come with clean hands. Not every country 
can send such teachers to instruct the Fascist mind. The 
Germans not only need to be taught democracy but they 
also need to be prevented from damaging democracy by 
preparing for another war. So also do the other nations. 
Operating against such a program will be the same busi- 
ness interests that have profited by helping Germany pre- 
pare for its wars. The forces of reconstruction must address 
themselves to all these problems. This can be done success- 
fully only with a sympathetic attitude and the realization 
that all the world has offended. 

The Italians and Germans who have not been susceptible 
to the Fascist-Nazi doctrine are steeped in fear and sus- 
picion. They need contact with normal human beings to 
let in the fight and to make them aware that the world of 
reason and of humanity has not altogether perished. Noth- 
ing can cure this social disorder so effectively as coopera- 
tion. Set these people working together in conformity to 
Rochdale ways. Let them learn that by the cooperative 
method they cannot profit by taking advantage of anyone 
else, nor can anyone else profit by taking advantage of 
them. The practical lessons of mutual aid will be driven 
home in the school of experience. Their hatreds and sus- 
picions can be resolved in the laboratory of cooperation 
and hope can be crystallized again in their characters. 
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Many of these people are wise. They have had experi- 
ence with their governments, which they know got them 
into their troubles. When governments come to them again, 
offering them security in place of freedom, they may resist 
the offer. The peasants of Europe find themselves suffering 
from a disease called poverty. They want to be well. They 
want access to good things. The stirring times after the 
war are pioneer days to them. They are ready for new 
things and new adventures. The need of tilings and the 
chance to get them make even cowards brave. The people 
are capable of proving that great enterprises begin in small 
opportunities. 

What has been said here of the peasant class in Europe 
is widely applicable to other classes. All people are de- 
scended from the peasant class, and all are candidates for 
return to that class. The world is now making the decision 
as to which way it shall move. It can go in the direction of 
democracy and stability, or toward totalitarianism and 
World War III. We are in danger of losing the whole basis 
of our democratic society. It may melt away and leave us 
with chaos followed by Fascism or some other form of 
autocratic stateism, but the cataclysm that is shaking 
the world today has brought us to the parting of ways 
where the people have an opportunity to proceed in an 
utterly new direction. 

The world once conformed to a fixed pattern. The pat- 
tern has been badly shattered. A different state of things 
exists now. The war and its accompaniments have un- 
settled the fabric of society. In the presence of this state 
of unsettlement, new, expansive, elastic, and unexplored 
ways may be tried. 

People seem to know the direction in which the chariot 
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of history is moving, but they entertain the belief that they 
must bow to it or be crushed beneath its wheels. A new 
belief is needed to prompt them to mount the chariot, and 
drive it to the destination of their desires. 

A WOULD MADE SAFE 

We of this generation are in a peculiar position. While 
we may not be able to think better, we have more knowl- 
edge than any preceding generation. Learning is not for 
nodiing. We stand upon the pinnacle of an age that has 
accumulated the knowledge of all time. We are conscious 
of the value of this wealth. We now know so much of 
history, so much of the causes of its calamities, and these 
facts are so intelligently discussed, that a new outlook upon 
the future may be contemplated. Man not only knows 
about the dangers, about the mistakes he may make, but 
he is also on his guard. He not only knows the mistakes of 
the past; he is also aware of the obstacles in the way of 
overcoming them. A civilization in danger is aware of its 
peril. The day of fatalistic resignation need be no more. 
The doctrine of Demosthenes at last promises to bear fruit: 
‘"They ought not to await the event in order to know what 
means should be taken, but the means which they have 
taken ought to produce the event.” A considerable leader- 
ship in the thinking world is ready to act upon this ancient 
injunction. 

Can that considerable leadership impress itself upon the 
two important classes? The first class consists of the busi- 
ness and political leaders of the world. These are the 
people occupying the conomanding positions. They make 
the decisions which affect the course of history and the 
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lives of millions. They are the captains of industry who 
build the great monopohes. They are the bankers who con- 
trol the credit. They are prime ministers, presidents, and 
diplomats. These are the people who have been making 
the mistakes that have characterized this industrial era 
which has bred the most terrible war of all time. Among 
themselves they are divided. They seek to promote differ- 
ent special interests. What is best for all the people of the 
world does not conform easily to their ideas and plans. 
They have access to the best information and the wisest 
minds. But the fate of the world has not been determined 
by the wise. It has been determined too much by the 
powerful. Wisdom has exercised too little influence. 

The second class needing to be impressed with the dan- 
gers threatening them, and the way to avoid the dangers, 
is the great inarticulate pubhc. It roars approval and 
growls disapproval, but usually the two sounds are so 
mixed as to signify confusion. It is governed more by 
instinct and self-interest, whereas the powerful are gov- 
erned by schemes and intrigues for power, special privi- 
lege, and even world domination. 

To impress these two classes with the understanding of 
what in the end is for the best interest of all is the task of 
those who have evaluated the world’s mistakes and who 
can see how the errors may be avoided and ways of peace 
and plenty put in operation. This is a matter of informa- 
tion, intelligence, and social engineering. 

In this, the people of the United States are destined to 
take a more important part than they realize. This country 
occupies a peculiar position in world affairs. Here is a 
country set aside from the rest of the world. It contains 
less than 7 per cent of the world’s population, but these 
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7 per cent have nearly three-fourths of all the automobiles 
in the world. They have 50 per cent of the world’s tele- 
phones, 45 per cent of the radio receivers, and 35 per cent 
of the railroad mileage. The year before the war they con- 
sumed 59 per cent of the world’s output of petroleum, 
56 per cent of the silk, 53 per cent of the cofiFee, and 50 
per cent of the rubber. Nearly one-half the manufactured 
goods produced in the industrial countries are made in the 
United States. It was this enormous productive capacity 
that determined the result of the war. These are indica- 
tions of the wealth and resources that give this country its 
position of leadership. StiU, despite this leadership, there 
are conditions in the United States which interfere with 
its role in world reconstruction. 

This country, because of its wealth, productive capacity, 
mihtary power, and moral leadership, is now the predomi- 
nant nation in reorganizing the affairs of the world after 
the disorganization of war. But of all the leading non- 
totahtarian nations, the people of the United States are 
the least concerned about the affairs of other nations and 
the least desirous that their country be a party to an 
international world organization. Our people are isola- 
tionist at heart. This is because of the extraordinary self- 
sufficiency of this country and because the past two great 
wars have originated in intrigues largely among other 
nations. The people of this country would prefer to leave 
the other less happy countries with their hatreds, their 
jealousies, and their strifes to settle their own affairs. In 
the presence of this attitude of isolation, the United States 
finds itself in a position of world leadership when neither 
its leaders nor its people are adjusted to international 
problems or to world leadership. They feel that their own 
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domestic concerns are their problem— and problem enough. 
Yet these are the very people who are driven by inexorable 
circumstances to a task for which they are ill-qualified 
from the standpoint of international political practices. 
Perhaps their naivete may explain why they may succeed 
better than nations of “internationally-minded” people. At 
least, world reorganization is to be their task, whether they 
like it or not. There is no escape. 

Behind all this lies a growing spirit of nationalism. This 
nationalism in the United States is unique. It is fed by a 
consciousness of the deficiencies of other cotmtries. The 
time was when its growth was nourished by pride in “The 
American Way of Life.” But the American economy had 
many bad spots. Now the weaknesses of other countries 
supply the pabulum. These weaknesses are revealed by 
war. Oinr people are aware of the disintegration of other 
national and political systems and of the racial hatred 
among other peoples. The glory that once belonged to 
Italian art is smothered by Italian poverty and poHtical 
bickering. The respect for German science is eclipsed by 
German brutality. The hope that once shone from a new 
Russia is lost in soviet autocracy. The leadership that Eng- 
land once enjoyed fades out in the awareness of England’s 
inability to feed its people, in the disapproval of British 
imperialism, and in the quiet distaste for British assured- 
ness of superiority. Intimate contact with other coirntries 
has fed the nostalgia of American soldiers. The ancient idea 
that to know the people of other nations is to love them has 
been burned out in the crucible of war. War reveals the 
strength and the weaknesses of peoples. ITieir weaknesses 
most forcibly strike the eye of the homesick American. 
He returned with a new and glorified nationalism. 
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However, there is in operation a force that can give 
the people of the United States a sympathetic interest in 
the people of other lands and a desire to see their condi- 
tions improve along with the improvement of our own 
conditions. There is a way of life that can promote among 
the people of other countries, and of the United States, a 
decline of international animosities, and that can encour- 
age harmony among all peoples. There is a means which 
is adapted to all nations and races, which is capable of 
expanding in them the spirit of brotherhood inherent in 
the normal family, the clan, and the community. 

The basis of such brotherhood must reside in a common 
field where interests common to all exist. By that I mean 
die field in which peopfcj win their livelihood and the 
attainment of the things they need. Brotherhood and hu- 
manity are noble sentiments but they are the attributes 
of mtmdane human beings, made of bread and potatoes, 
protected by clothes, and congregated in houses. Their 
common interest is in food, raiment, and shelter. The ways 
to attain these that can be worked out harmoniously to- 
gether are the answer to the great international question. 
The answer resides in the means whereby the people of 
each family can help the people of other families, and the 
people of each commimity help those of other communi- 
ties, and the people of each nation help the people of 
other nations. In diis mutuality in the simple and homely 
needs grow the seeds of better life. This mutual imder- 
standing is in process of development. 

For example, the people of Rumania and Bulgaria are 
separated by an international wall erected by their govern- 
ments, but the national cooperatives of each of these coun- 
tries entered into agreements to exchange certain com- 
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modities wMch one could produce in excess and wMcli the 
other needed. This is nothing unusual, but it is unusual in 
international commerce that this business was carried on 
without the purpose of making economic profit from one 
another. It was friendly exchange that built friendship and 
drew these people closer together. 

At the begiiming of World War I, the British coopera- 
tive societies sent financial help to the Austrian coopera- 
tives. The British Cooperative Wholesale Society after the 
war gave £.15,000 and loaned a larger amoimt to the 
cooperative societies of the devastated areas in France and 
Belgium. It sent to the cooperatives of Rmnania food and 
clothing worth £300,000; to the Polish cooperatives 
£100,000 worth, and an equal amount to the Belgian 
cooperatives; £20,000 worth to the cooperatives of Siberia; 
and £100,000 worth to those of Czechoslovakia and to 
Armenia. On another occasion, when the same British co- 
operative sent a vessel with 60 thousand packages of 
foodstuflEs into Dublin harbor to feed the families of 30 
thousand starving workers, a bond of solidarity between 
these two countries was exhibited. Had the cooperative 
way of business between England and Ireland been the 
prevalent way, the conflicts which have plagued these two 
countries for more than a century could have been pre- 
vented. 

The British cooperatives have raised over £1,000,000 
to be given to the cooperatives of the invaded countries. 
They have sent deputations of cooperative executives to 
help them in die reorganization of their businesses. The 
societies of other countries are doing the same. In the 
United States the cooperatives have given much publicity 
to raising the Freedom Fund for the same purpose. 
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The cooperative business institutions, in tbeir concern 
for similar businesses in other countries, represent a differ- 
ent spirit in international economic affairs. The interna- 
tiond commerce carried on between the cooperatives of 
many countries, and the commerce of international coop- 
erative federations, are discussed in a subsequent chapter. 
They illustrate the peace-promoting power of cooperation 
and its possibilities for international friendship and under- 
standing. They represent the conditions essential to suc- 
cessful world reconstruction. 

The principles of self-help must pervade reconstruction 
if it is to be something more than relief. At this critical 
time, the hearts of many good people are swollen with the 
sense of benevolence. They want to do something to allay 
suffering. This augurs well for civilization. But there are 
two kinds of benevolence— intelligent and emotional. A 
heart full of benevolence that is guided by a well-informed 
mind can produce wonderful results. On the other hand, 
mushy benevolence, that begins and ends with the yearn- 
ing to help others, may help, the benevolent but fail to 
help others. The urge to ^ace things in the hands of the 
needy may prevent the needy from getting things with 
their own hands. We must never forget that man tends 
naturally to satisfy his wants with the least possible effort. 
This is a law of nature. And benevolence may harness this 
law and drive it into the green pastures of indolence. 
Benevolence will bear watching lest it interfere with con- 
structive action in the field of self-help. 

The institution called charity functions as a balm for the 
souls of the guilty. Charity makes it easy for other people 
to be poor. So long as the rigors of the poverty of the 
other people are ameliorated, the affluent can more com- 
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fortably enjoy their affluence. Even though their benefi- 
cence does the poor no good, the gestures of beneficence 
give the benevolent a sense of doing good— and that means 
a sense of being good. This is in response to what is called 
the "Golden Rule.” Changing a name from “charity” to 
“social service” does not change the nature of the service. 
The people who need the social service are the underprivi- 
leged. Doing good to them, even in the enUghtened form 
of showing them how to get a job and helping them to 
keep it and to become self-respecting, is predicated upon 
the existence of basic conditions which cause people to lose 
jobs and to lose self-respect. These basic conditions xm- 
derhe the poverty and want and maladjustments that make 
possible the affluence which is employed in charity and 
social service. Poverty is too often the product of the 
conditions that create surplus wealth, some small portion 
of which is allocated to the amelioration of poverty. To 
succor the plundered with the dole is the modem sub- 
stitute for die “bread and circuses” of the Romans. 

Charity and benevolence are commendable and neces- 
sary in the presence of the prevalent distress. But they are 
for the charitable and benevolent who are not capable of 
more. The world just now needs constractive intelligence. 
The task of the able-minded is to eliminate the causes of 
underprivilege. Few of the affluent are willing to apply 
their minds and hearts to the basic problems when they 
find that such application leads toward the elimination of 
their privileges. Few are willing to see poverty go when 
its going would mean depriving them of the satisfactions 
of assuaging iis iUs. When the president of a banking asso- 
ciation in a burst of benevolence exclaims, “What can we 
give for the poorF’ and the happy thought comes, “Let 
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us give tiiree cheers,” the subject is promptly illuminated. 

Masses of people, groups, organizations, and whole na- 
tions are now thinking about this subject. They go further: 
they want to see the world rid of poverty. They want the 
underprivileged to be lifted up into the enjoyment of the 
good things possible for all. This is sincere benevolence. 
But how much of it gets out of the heart and into the 
head? Nothing much more than sentiment will come of it 
unless it is translated into action that affects social condi- 
tions. The individuals, groups, and nations that think they 
profit by the prevalent practices are in the position of the 
benevolent. They will do everything for the suffering 
except dispense with the cause of the suffering. 

In rebuilding the world, this temporizing obstacle stands 
in the way of the expansion of an economic system that 
would create neither poverty for some nor riches for others. 
Individuals and nations must rise above the idea of phi- 
lanthropy, of charity, and of lend-lease. They must yield 
something they would really Hke to keep. They must 
do the thing that wiU obviate the need for their benevo- 
lence. When they are ready to think and act in these terms, 
we shall see the beginning of a world made safe for human 
beings. 


THE BEGINNING OF JUSTICE 

The atmosphere now is charged with a spirit of ven- 
geance. The atrocities of war have produced unreasonable 
hatreds. Suffering has stimulated the desire to inflict suffer- 
ing upon those who caused the suffering. Yet nothing can 
so detract from the energies needed in reconstruction as 
revenge. It is sad to see people turning their thoughts and 
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actions to vengeance when reconstraction is the crying 
need. Revenge is wasteful, demorahzing, and destructive. 
It is the opposite of everything the world most needs. Con- 
struction and reconstruction call for every ounce of effort. 
No energy should be diverted to repeating the atrocities 
that characterize war. If Itahans have pillaged Greece and 
reviled the Greeks’ interest in democracy, it will profit the 
Greeks nothing to expend energy on making Italians suffer 
similarly. The best use of Greek energy is in rebuilding 
Greece. The example of full-blooming democracy in a re- 
suscitated Greece, restored, prosperous, and happy, would 
be punishment for the Fascist leaders who assaulted that 
lovely country. If we suffer for the Jews whom Hitler 
tortured, torturing Hitler’s minions cannot assuage the 
suffering of these poor people. For us to deal fairly with 
the Jews, to avoid race discrimination, to help them estab- 
hsh a homeland of their own in which to practice democ- 
racy and to be esteemed by the other peoples of the world, 
would be punishment for Hitler’s minions, and at the same 
time this would represent constructive accomphshment 
for the Jews. 

Forgiveness does not mean that offenders be rewarded 
or that offenses be forgotten. Restitution to the injured 
and prevention of further offenses are essential concomi- 
tants to forgiveness. The offenders should be called upon 
to repair so far as possible the damage they have done. 
Persons who are a hazard to society must be deprived of 
their power to do more harm. Democratic people owe it 
to the world to prove that evil-doing is not the way to 
happiness. The lesson must be driven home that inflicting 
suffering and injustice upon others does not pay. In the 
end it reflects suffering upon the offender. Forgiveness is 
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the opposite of vengeance. Forgiveness is good for the for- 
giver. Vengeance does the vengeful harm. Rancor is the 
barrier to justice. 

The spirit of good will and forgiveness must begin some- 
where. Here is the opportunity for one cormtry to set a 
diff erent example. Let some wealthy country, such as the 
United States, which has participated in the war and whose 
sons have suffered and died on the fields of battle and in 
prison camps, give the example of humanity. Let it re- 
nounce participation in any of the proposed schemes of 
vengeance. Let it approve of and practice only construc- 
tive measures. 

While tlie world has seen some wisdom, and much cun- 
ning, it needs to see more of generosity. The time has come 
in the history of wars for renoimcing the idea of brutality 
as a penalty for brutality. The United States, as the leading 
nation, can afford to forgive, but not to forget, the wrongs 
it has suffered. We ourselves are not without sin. The 
United States might do another thing in the field of after- 
war reconstruction: it might desist from conspicuous effort 
to profit by the misfortunes of others. Business is now 
planning for the exploitation of the depressed countries. 
Profits are to be made out of their needs. The “good neigh- 
bor” idea, for the purpose of profits, is to be extended to 
aU coxmtries who are potential customers. Big yields are 
anticipated in many lands. Suppose we did not think of 
these people as customers, with the idea of seeing how 
much we can make out of them. Suppose we thought of 
them as neighbors in trouble, just as our great-grand- 
parents thought of their neighbors when sickness overtook 
their households. These ancestors of ours did not go to 
them with something for sale; they went with succor; and 
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when they were in trouble, their neighbors came to them. 

The great opportunity is for some country to exhibit 
good will in its fullness, unrestrained, to repair the dam- 
ages of war, and to offer a relationship with the suffering 
countries that does not contemplate exploitation of them 
for business purposes, but contemplates only what is for 
their good. The United States can afford to do this; if she 
does, in the end she wiU reap untold and impredictable 
advantages. 

This attitude can be thought of pragmatically only when 
we put out of our minds the idea of capitalizing calamity. 
When we have put our own domestic affairs in such order 
that business is carried on for service and we are dealing 
with other countries on the same basis, we then can think 
an d act in this friendly way. Until we have done this, how- 
ever, our quest of profits will prompt the exploitation of 
other people; and competition for exploitation of them 
will, as of yore, lead to other wars. 

Oswald Spengler maintained that the decline of west- 
ern civilization is in progress and will end in its collapse. 
This might have been believed when he wrote his Decline 
of the West, but now people know the causes of the de- 
cline and are on their guard. After the First World War, 
only a few radicals said that the capitalist system had sear 
its day. Now the capitalists acknowledge it. It was Sir 
Auckland Geddes, then British Ambassador to the United 
States who, in an address in Washington, said: “In Europe 
we know that an age is dying. In this country it might be 
easy to miss the signs of the coming change, but I have 
no doubt it will come.” Now is the time for us to speculate 
upon the fate that awaits us unless we mend our ways. An 
attitude of humanity, friendship, and justice toward all 
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people might help to save us. Surely, to continue in our 
old ■ways will not. 

Eeconstruction should mean world reconstruction. To 
think of reconstructing a minor part of the world and 
leaving the major part mrreconstmcted is not reconstruc- 
tion. This is especially true when that major part is most 
in need of the changes essential to justice. The world has 
now grown so small as a result of rapid transportation and 
communication that limited democracy is no longer possi- 
ble. All people now are neighbors. Democracy will come 
to naught in any land, if autocracy prevails in the adjacent 
countries. Democracy now in this small world must be 
unhmited. 

The same is true of economic prosperity. Prosperity 
cannot be limited to the few. Prosperity in one part of the 
world is incompatible with poverty in another part. To go 
on with the old ways of imperialism, of exploited nations, 
and of slave labor in some lands, with the view that these 
undemocratic conditions may contribute to prosperity in 
other nations, spells disaster. No world plan for prosperity 
and peace is worthy of consideration unless it provides for 
prosperity and peace in all nations. The old impe rialis tic 
idea of keeping one nation in subjection and poverty in 
order to promote freedom and prosperity in another can 
no longer receive serious consideration. 

Of the two billion people on this earth, less than one- 
third are white, and more than two-thirds are colored. The 
whites, like Hitler s Germans, have regarded themselves 
as a superior class. This is despite the fact that a good deal 
of their ethics, culture, philosophy, and religion comes 
frcHn the colored peoples. The white races, regarding them- 
selv® as superior, have not desisted from announcing their 
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superiority. They have treated the colored peoples not only 
with injustice but also with inhumanity. Insults, humiha- 
tion, and economic trickery have been employed by the 
white man to express his superiority. The very methods he 
has used have, in the eyes of other people, often denoted 
his inferiority. In the United States, a Negro population 
of 12 million people, whose forebears were brought here 
in cruelty against their will, are segregated and subjected 
to unspeakable indignities. 

The British sign in a Hongkong park, indicating that 
dogs and Chinamen are not allowed, has been more than 
an insult to many a cultured Chinese gentleman; it insults 
a whole nation of modest, patient, intelligent people of 
great capacity. The exploitation and underpayment of 
colored labor; the enslavement of men, women, and chil- 
dren; the life of peonage of miUions— all to make the white 
man rich— are weaving a dark area in the fabric of history. 

The price some day must be paid. It was paid in Burma 
and in the Malay States, down to Singapore, when the 
millions of native people, instead of helping the English 
repel the Japanese invaders, gave their aid to the Japanese 
and helped with the tragic expulsion and defeat of the 
Enghsh. The colored races found common cause. 

For hrmdreds of years there were no wars between the 
three great eastern nations, India, China, and Japan. The 
white nations of the West made their contribution to the 
rise of the military clique in Japan, as we did to the rise 
of Mussolini and Hitler. These eastern peoples are now 
ready to go on with the lessons in militarism they have 
learned from the West. Before they came under western 
tutelage, they surpassed us in the production of many of 
the fine materials of esthetics and of art. Now that we 
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have taught them how, they may surpass us in the devices 
of war. Of all the blindness of the West, our ignorance and 
contempt of the capacities of the East are among the most 
expensive. 

The industrialization of Japan has come. We have seen 
what it can do. The industriahzation of India and China, 
the two quiet giant nations, is coming. Already the largest 
steel mills in the British Empire are not in England, but 
in India. The great Tata steel works are financed, owned, 
and controlled by Indians. The relations among own- 
ership, management, and labor are better than those in 
Sheffield or Pittsburgh. It is successful business. The 
Belgian-Congo section of Africa, as well as South Africa, 
is becoming industrialized, and native ability is playing an 
increasing part in its expansion. 

Once the death rate among the colored races was out 
of proportion to that among the whites. But this death 
rate is declining and is capable of still greater change. 
The colored races are breeding proportionately faster, 
while the white races are breeding more slowly. It is 
possible that in two more generations the ratio of colored 
population to white may become five to one. When these 
colored millions turn their industrial power to the produc- 
tion of instruments of war, as the West has done, the 
fading white races may find themselves overwhelmed. 
The West has shown the way to carry on the destruction 
of men and the annihilation of property. The East may 
learn the lesson. 

Ihere is a growing sense of solidarity among the colored 
nations, while the white nations go on developing their 
international hostilities. India is part of the British Empire 
but, in the midst of war, the people of India have felt little 
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sympathy for their English masters. The colored nations 
are aware of the contempt in which so large an element 
of their people is held by the whites. They know the 
exploitation and discrimination they have suffered. Two 
hundred years of this have burned their way into the souls 
of 1500 milHon people who unequivocally reject the doc- 
trine of their inferiority. 

Should this overwhelming majority decide to take its 
place in the world as the dominant class, they will need 
only to turn back the pages of history to observe how a 
dominant class behaves. When the whites have depleted 
and impoverished themselves by one of their ever- 
recturing wars, the hour of colored supremacy may come. 
And woe betide the white races when it strikes! 

In the interest of our children and grandchildren, we 
shall have to take our democracy seriously. We need first 
to learn how to practice it at home, and then to extend it 
abroad. It wiU avail us little to reserve it for ourselves and 
deny it to our neighbors. 

The cooperative method, which puts democracy into 
economic affairs, points the way. When the exploited peo- 
ples are encouraged to organize cooperatives, they can lift 
themselves into positions of self-respect and enjoyment of 
the dignity of the common man. A people with self-respect 
will not tolerate the peonage and mjustices inherent in 
colonization and control by other peoples. Freedom that 
is given to people is not freedom. Freedom that is worth 
having must be merited and won. The only freedom is 
freedom that is taken. Only people who have developed 
a capacity to do things for themselves, to administer their 
own affairs, are ready for freedom. The cooperative school 
teaches and prepares the way. 
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Recognizing these people as our democratic brothers, 
helping them to elevate dieir economic and social condi- 
tions, is a way toward reconstruction and peace, and is 
the only way to prevent the calamity that threatens to fall 
upon the world. 

The economic advantage is among the least of the re- 
sults of cooperation. The great result is that it promotes 
better human relations. The outstanding merit of the co- 
operative method is that it lifts man into a place of finer 
ethics and better moral attitudes toward his fellow men. 
Economic advantages are not enough. Their value is only 
that they may serve as stepping stones to better life. To 
give people food, housing, and clothing is only a begin- 
ning. Sweeter human relations is the goal. Where evil 
conditions prevail and wickedness offers rewards, the 
clever men become the most dangerous. Economic pros- 
perity without better life is not prosperity. 

When the cooperative method has penetrated the dark 
spots of the world, when these millions of common men 
have found themselves, and stand upright with the con- 
sciousness of their own dignity and a sense of brotherhood 
and loyalty toward the men of other lands, the war lords 
and masters who have cajoled them will find no longer 
tie easily molded clay for their hands. When these co- 
operative organizations of all countries and of aU peoples 
are united solidly in their national cooperative leagues, 
and when these national leagues of all countries are fed- 
erated in the International Cooperative Alliance, the 
movement toward world democracy may be realized. 

Unless the world pinrsues the cooperative way, we who 
have arrogantly proclaimed ourselves to be the superior 
people, m the end are destined to find ourselves subju- 
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gated, humiliated, and declared the inferior people. It will 
be our children who pay the price for our inhumanity to 
our fellow men. It will be otir own inferiority, of which we 
refuse to be conscious, for which our children must pay 
the terrible price. If the white people caimot understand 
the immediate advantage they might gain as human beings 
by treating aU men justly and with equal humanity, per- 
haps the understanding of the fate that awaits their grand- 
children may give them pause. Whatever they do, now is 
the time; for it is already late. 

We owe it to ourselves, of this day and generation, to 
think and act in justice and friendlmess toward all men. 
This means those whom we have called our enemies, and 
whom we have overcome, and those whom we have called 
our inferiors, and whom we have abused. For we, too, have 
been called enemies; as to oiu superiority, there is no 
better way to prove it than by our humanity to man. Our 
inhumanity bears witness to omr inferiority. It will be so 
interpreted in the day of reckoning that may lie in the 
not remote future. 

TOWAED STATEISM 

If an age is dying, we shall never know, for we are 
destined to perish with it. But this we can know, that an 
age is changing, because we who are the material out of 
which the age is made are xmdergoiag the transformation. 
As recently as sixteen years ago, the idea was prevalent 
that the economic system under which we lived had 
proved its eflBciency and was on its way to solve the press- 
ing economic problems. The goal had at last been reached. 
However, the failure of its business method, called “free 
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enterprise ” to supply human needs, to make the profits 
essential to its continuance, and to pay labor a wage suffi- 
cient to buy the things produced halted what seemed an 
onward march. 

Profit business of some kind will always exist, hut the 
days of the dominance of the profit method are numbered. 
The purpose of getting the difference between the cost 
and selling price as a motive for supplying hinnan needs 
is failing. Society has reached a point of development 
where it can no longer make profit selling things to itself. 
Monopoly is the last stand; but the national monopoly, in 
the trust, and the international monopoly, in the cartel, 
will ffitimately destroy themselves. The self-assurance, that 
the good old days of the past can be brought back, is 
whistling in the dark on the part of business. Business, 
singing its own praises while its structure bums, is not con- 
vincing. Nor is it becoming on the part of profit business 
to condemn the growing stateism, for the growth of which 
that very profit business is largely responsible. 

Only the uninformed assent to the doctrine that it is the 
government which takes the initiative and oppresses busi- 
ness, and that if the government would leave business 
alone there would be no socialistic trend. The fact is that, 
if the government did not come to the help of business 
and of the public which is supposed to be hired and sup- 
plied by business, there would still be a socialistic trend— 
but preceded by chaos. The capitalist business system 
which has brought the world its greatest advancements 
is beginning its last chapter in a climax engendered out 
of its very nature. 

The great disillusionment of the early 1930’s taught its 
lesson in the fundamentals of economics. It now seems 
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that if a stable prosperity ever appears upon the scene, 
it will wear a different garb from that in which it was 
formerly arrayed. Let us hope our minds shall have cleared 
enough to recognize it when it comes, lest we close the 
door in its face. 

The political state is -undertalcing the services in which 
the free competitive methods of capitalism have failed. 
The entrance of the state into business has not been the 
result of socialist propaganda, nor of the theories of vision- 
aries, nor of the devices of politicians. Business has asked 
for help, and has received what naturally follows— regula- 
tion. Also the consumers, whom business is supposed to 
supply, have implored the government to help them get 
the things they need. Agriculture, banking, shipping, the 
railroads, and medicine are illustrations. The government 
in the United States is delving deeper and deeper into the 
mysteries of these businesses. The socialistic trend is mov- 
ing the state steadily toward their encompassment. This 
trend is world-wide. Preparations for its promotion in the 
invaded countries are far advanced. Coal, petroleum, and 
public utilities, it would seem, are destined next to fall 
into the hands of the state. A popular plan in Great Britain 
calls for placing the land, the mines, and all public utilities 
under state ownership and administration. Where people 
in their free field of economic action, as consumers and 
producers, do not possess the sagacity to do things for 
themselves, to supply their needs and provide income, the 
state does it for them. Contractions in the economic field 
produce expansions m the political field. Increasing gov- 
ernment functions and multiplication of laws foUow busi- 
ness failures and economic injustices. The inefficiencies of 
free enterprise in failing to supply the needs of the masses 
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are the warp and woof out of which the fabric of the 
enlarging state is woven. The cooperatives are part of this 
free enterprise. They must bear their part of the responsi- 
bility. 

As government functions increase, there is an accom- 
panying increase of government officials who in turn are 
interested in increasing the functions of government. Thus, 
the natural trend of political governments is to expand. 
After a period of governmental advising, regulation, loans, 
and gifts, the final stage is government ownership. Europe 
has gone ahead of the Americas, but we are not far behind 
in the procession moving toward the ultimate political goal 
—the totahtarian socialistic state. If no force intervenes to 
change the trend, the end is stateism, the impersonal ma- 
chinery of which tends to produce a dictator and the 
abnegation of democracy and of free enterprise. Reviling 
the govermnent and demanding a return of the past is not 
the solution.* 

While the natural trend of capitalism is toward the 
expanding state, capitalists protest against that very state. 
Lend-lease business is state business. The conducting of 
war is a state affair. And fimally, gathering up the wreck- 
age and mending the woxmds are state functions. Reor- 
ganization of the world, to make it free from war and 
safe for democracy, is commonly discussed as a state 
enterprise. Reformers approach the problem as though 
expanding the functions of the state were in itself a virtue. 
The Beveridge Plan in Great Britain is haffed by reformers 
as a way of progress. A multitude of organizations which 
are set up for world reconstruction turn to the expanding 

^ See the present author' s pamphlet. The Socialistic Trend, published 
by The Cooperative League, 
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state as their basic recourse. The programs now in view 
may easily prove to be movements toward making the 
world free from democracy and safe for war.* 

War is comparable to the acquisitive struggle of indi- 
viduals translated into international terms. The disorder 
following war is also comparable to conditions engen- 
dered by the struggle among individuals. The modem 
sense of benevolence and the knowledge that poverty 
among one’s neighbors is not good for either individud 
or nation result in efforts at rehabihtation. First comes 
assistance to relieve immediate distress. Second comes re- 
constmction. This is the long-term program, and the fate 
of the world hangs upon the effectiveness of its application. 

Our own need of relief and reconstruction in the United 
States will become one of the after-war problems. While 
we were in the flush of spending and in the grip of the 
urge to win the war, most of our needs were satisfied 
when compared with those of other peoples. But the let- 
down is coming. When the rest of the world is in its direst 
want, we also shall be in want. The destmction of values 
will have been so great that our ability to supply an im- 
poverished world can be only a scant inadequacy. Other 
countries can do even less. Already we are sending relief 
to Russia, a country of enormous productive capacity. As 
our soldiers returned home, a new isolationism became 
popular. It was said: “These foreign people have gotten 
themselves into a mess; they are always doing it; let us 
stay home now and mend om: owm affairs.” Uncertain days 
lie ahead in the political and economic concerns of the 

* In my Cooperative Democracy (Harper and Brothers, Fourtli Edi- 
tion, 1942, chapters on "Cooperation and the State,” pages 93 to 154) 
I have discussed the incontrovertible differences between the voluntary 
cooperative society and the compulsory political state* 
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United States along with the rest of the world. We cannot 
escape. We still have to pay the cost of our economic and 
poHtical follies. 


MONEY AND TAXES 

Money is so important that world reconstruction re- 
quires also reconstruction of the monetary system. Money 
was not needed when the consumer was the producer of 
the things he consumed. Technology made money neces- 
sary. This came with the expert who made things better 
and who made more things than he himself could use. 
Barter was at first employed. The man who made the best 
spears was paid for his spears with grain and skins and 
other things he needed. These were the money the pur- 
chasers brought to the spear-maker. This money had real 
value. Later, the goldsmith created another kind of money. 
He molded gold into coins, which circulated as currency 
with a value equal to that of the gold they contained. He 
made these coins for the people who ovmed the gold. The 
owners paid him a small fee for making the coins and 
they used the coins to buy what they wanted. This was 
real money, as real as grain and skins. Money should be 
the creation of the buyer. Whatever is used for money 
expresses itself as money only at the moment a purchase 
is made. Its value as money depends upon the buyer. 

The goldsmith, who had a strongbox for keeping gold, 
silver, and precious jewels, issued receipts to depositors; 
and these receipts circulated as currency. This illustrates 
the beginning of paper money. It was good money because 
there was value behind it. All these transactions were pri- 
vate business. In time, political government stepped in 
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and started regulating and controlling the money market. 
While this was a necessary service in the beginning, in 
time it led to the inevitable result of ownership. That 
event marked the beginning of the loss of control over 
money by the people. The issuing and control of money 
by political government became an economic tragedy. 

Money is issued for the purpose of buying something- 
in the form of property or power. This was true when 
grain and skins served as money; it is true in the compli- 
cated affairs of today. Money must have value behind it 
and that backing should be assured in the act of selling. 
Government cannot issue sound money unless it buys 
something. If it buys, it goes into business. 

Equitable buying cannot take place unless the buyer 
already has property or money with property behind it. 
Individuals and groups of individuals best conform to 
the requirements necessary to the creation of money. The 
power to issue sound money resides with the people. When 
government imdertook this function, with the banks as its 
privileged associates, the people lost a precious right. 

It was, perhaps, an accident that the Constitution of the 
United States provided that the Congress shall have power 
“to coin money.” Certainly the makers of the Constitution 
did not foresee the effect of this provision. When govern- 
ment prints money, there are two ways to spend it in order 
to get it into circulation. One is to spend it for such non- 
productive purposes as subsidies, pensions, relief, or war. 
This results in depreciation of the value of the money, or 
inflation. The other way is to spend it for income- 
producing purposes such as postal service, factories, and 
farms. This results in putting government into business to 
take the place of private enterprise or to compete with it. 
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The government, in issuing money without an equiva- 
lent value back of it, either produces inflation and depre- 
ciation of its own product with all the evil consequences; 
or it moves on toward socialism or communism with all 
that they imply. Government cannot create and issue 
money without one or both of these consequences. Gov- 
emment issuance of money is a large contributing factor 
to periodic booms and depressions, business failures, un- 
employment, war, and an ever-expanding national debt. 

Through its unlimited money-issuing power the govern- 
ment is buying us out; through its taxing power it is 
turning us out; and through its giving power it is wearing 
out our fiber of self-reliance. It is piling up what is called 
a “national debt,” but this is really not a national debt 
because it is not to be paid by the national government. 
Its burden rests upon the shoulders of the individual citi- 
zens, while the government goes on and on making the 
motions of paying its debts by issuing more money which 
consists of promises to issue still more. 

The world-wide trend toward the expansion of the 
power of the state is moving on in conformity with the 
inevitable requirements of money domination. While this 
trend is partly attributable to the failure of profit capital- 
ism, the government’s control over profit business through 
its money control is a potent cause of the failure of busi- 
ness. In every state the employees of the federal govern- 
ment exceed by about four times the combined number of 
state, county, and municipal employees. Federal govern- 
ment functions are taking ihe place of local functions, and 
home rule is being transformed mto government rule. State 
and local governments are losing their power, which is 
moving to Washington. Once each state issued money. The 
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states have lost that privilege to the federal government. 
The government holds mortgages on one-third the farms 
of the nation. It owns one-four^ of the nation s industries 
and one-fifth of the land. The government is making itself 
the owner of what was once the private property of its 
citizens and at the same time is acquiring more and more 
control over their fives. They are losing both land and 
liberty. This has come from the government’s power to 
issue money, for money controls the country.* 

The right to issue money was not stolen from the people. 
They thoughtlessly let it slip from them. There is no law 
against the private creation of currency. Indifference and 
failure to understand what is happening have resulted in 
the growth of the government’s money power. Indeed, 
deluded reformers are today advocating that all issuing 
and control of money should be in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. But if the people are to recapture their ancient 
rights and preserve their freedom, they must take into 
their own hands the issuing of money. 

Only producers and consumers can create sound money. 
Private nonpofitical money is common. The checks drawn 
upon bank accounts are often circulated from hand to 
hand as currency. A note is a piece of honest money if 
there is value behind it. American Express checks, the 
printed checks of Sears, Roebuck and Company, and the 
tokens accepted for fares by street railways are among the 
examples of private money used among people as cur- 
rency. Warehouse receipts, bills of lading and redis- 
counted notes also function as money. 

The cooperative movement should issue its own money. 
Many cooperative societies have done this. The societies 

* See Private Enterprise Money by E. C* Riegel, 1944, 
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of some Swiss towns have paid their savings returns to 
members in money printed by the society. This money has 
circulated as acceptable currency among members and 
non-members. Cooperative societies can best develop their 
own currency by using it to pay their own. employees and 
to pay for the goods they buy. 

Where such private money has been employed it has 
usually been payable in the money of the government. 
Private cooperative money, based on a real value of its 
own, is needed. 

Besides printing money, a government obtains money 
for its running expenses by taxmg its citizens. The question 
arises as to where a cooperative democracy would get 
money for social and general purposes. Cooperatives, 
ideally, do not believe in taxation. The nearest approach 
to taxation they make is a rental charge for the use of 
real estate, which charge, it may be said, is based upon 
the use value of the land. Where a cooperative society 
owns land and houses, or a whole village, the members 
are the joint owmers of the property. Each resident mem- 
ber rents from the society wdth a ninety-nine year lease. 
He pays a monthly charge that includes costs of upkeep 
of the house and other expenses. The land fundamentally 
gives the property its value. But these charges are prop- 
erly not taxes; they are payments for services and values. 

The great preponderance of money collected by coop- 
erative societies for administrative and social purposes 
comes directly from the members as a payment for the 
services they receive from the society. In cooperative 
business, people pay for what they get. The society sells 
them nothing, for the members are ^eady the owners of 
the property in the society’s hands. The money a coopera- 
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tive society uses to buy property and goods is money 
which the members invest in the society as a joint pool. 
The members contribute it in two ways. They invest 
initial capital to start the business and to expand it. They 
leave in the business the surplus savings which accrue 
from their overpayments in ihe acts of patronage. These 
two moneys are used to pay for property, raw materials, 
manufactured goods, and services. 

The process is simple. A group of people pool a certain 
amount of money with which they buy goods to put on 
the shelves of their retail store. They own the goods and 
so cannot sell them to themselves. When a member wants 
some of the goods, he goes to the store and takes away, 
for example, a can of peas. The peas are already his— he 
has already paid for them. But if he took them away and 
left no money, and every other member did the same, the 
shelves would soon be empty and there would be no store. 
The member wants to have another can of peas there 
when he comes again, so he leaves enough money to re- 
place what he has taken away. But that is only the whole- 
sale price or the cost price. There are many reasons why 
he should leave an amoimt of money equal to the current 
retail market price. One reason is that the exact cost price 
cannot at the moment be known. Another reason is that 
if people were going to their cooperative store and getting 
goods at wholesale prices, the hostility of competing 
tradesmen would be increased because their ability to 
compete with the cooperative would be impaired. Still 
another reason is that the overpayment makes possible 
an accumulation of funds m the treasury of the coopera- 
tive with which it can expand, enter upon new projects, 
buy property, carry on social enterprises in the interest of 
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all the members, or give back to the patron members their 
overpayments in the form of a savings return. 

This difference between the cost price and retail price, 
which the member leaves with his society in each act of 
patronage, is essentially a loan to the society. If the mem- 
bers so elect, it is destined to be returned to him at the 
end of a fiscal period. It is also a saving, because it repre- 
sents the amount of money he would not have if he had 
given his patronage to profit business. What would have 
been somebody else’s profit becomes his saving. Coopera- 
tive societies in the United States commonly return this 
saving to the members not in cash but in the form of 
stock certificates. Thus the member increases his owner- 
ship in the property of the society and the society gets 
the use of the money that otherwise would be lost to the 
members. This form of investment is becoming more and 
more popular. Members have the right to sell their shares, 
always at par, to the society in the event of their need 
of cash. The cooperative thus serves as a banking business 
where members make deposits. 

To understand these simple methods of cooperative 
business is to understand that distribution and produc- 
tion, service and finance, and supply and demand can be 
carried on wholly in the field of service to the consumers 
or users; that savings can be substituted in the place of 
profits; and that these savings can be loaned by the mem- 
bers to the society and thus make taxation unnecessary. 
Behind the shares owned by the members are the assets 
of the society. Speculation in the shares does not take 
place. Unlimited issuance of shares and limited voting 
power keep their value at par. 

Thus in the matter of taxes, cooperative business calls 
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for taxes no more than did the pioneer farm family in 
which each member served and in which each member 
enjoyed the products of the labors of all. The cooperative 
democracy, toward which the cooperative way moves, 
should be a tax-free society. Taxes are predicated on the 
existence of an overlordship, a ruler, or a ruling govern- 
ment. Certainly taxing people, or the way people are taxed, 
cannot be looked upon as a way of solving world problems. 
The crying need is to untax the people. 

These fundamentals of finance which characterize the 
cooperative way of business should be had in mind in re- 
construction, especially in countries whose economic struc- 
ture has been shattered or destroyed. In rebuilding their 
civilization, the people may wisely take advantage of the 
experience of other lands. We should avoid the mistakes 
that have lost people their liberties and should seize upon 
the ways that have protected them. 

COOPERATION A WAY OF PEACE 

The international commerce that has been carried on 
by the cooperative wholesales represents a kind of business 
that makes for peace and stability. It is not seeking markets 
to exploit, but is moving commodities from the places 
where they are abimdant to the places where they are 
wanted. It has used its own ocean-going vessels. Hope of 
world friendship can be seen in this sort of commerce. 

Preventing war is not possible in a world in which the 
motive of the dominant method of business makes for war. 
Peace conferences have failed, because they have con- 
sisted of individuals willing to talk peace but who have 
insisted on maintaining war-provoking conditions to bring 
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about tbe peace of wbich they talked. Talking of peace 
breeds no doves and grows no olive branches. People are 
piursuing the illusion of peace. So long as there is money 
to be made in the preparation for war and so long as a 
constant business war goes on, peace remains a dream. 
While the people of the world carry on their afiFairs so as 
to get their profit in a warring commerce, they wiU not 
send peacemakers to a peace conference. Peace and a 
stable reorganization of the world depend upon a peaceful 
way of business. No political government has yet at- 
tempted to advocate or promote such a thing as the most 
desirable way. It is doubtful if a poHtical government can. 
But the people in their economic field have in their own 
hands the power to set up and make dominant a way of 
business that is incompatible with war. Education in the 
fundamentals of economics and of social relations stands 
between chaos and a peaceful world. 

Thus it would seem futile, except for reasons of hu- 
manity, to devote thought and energy to supplying relief 
and to reconstructing the invaded countries by methods 
which in their nature are war-making. If the reconstruc- 
tion which is to follow the war is to set up the targets for 
renewed assarJt, then the common sense of those engaged 
in this enterprise must be questioned. The first thought 
that should occupy the intelligent mind concerns itself 
with a means that will bring rehef, and, having brought 
relief, will see to it that that relief is based upon the qu^- 
ties of permanency. This is the important approach to 
relief and reconstruction. 

The profit-seeking forces that played so large a part in 
causing world wars are still the strongest forces in plan- 
ning the war-producing peace to follow. Imperialism, the 
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strategic field marshal of world business, rides high in the 
saddle with flowing plumes. It was the present western 
world business system that helped Japan take Manchuria 
and the islands of the Pacific and then invade China. It 
was American, English, and French capitalist business that 
supphed Mussolini and Hitler with funds that made the 
rise of these dictators possible. It was British approval of 
the rape of Ethiopia by Italy that consolidated Fascism. 
The support of the Fascist Franco in Spain by Great 
Britain and the United States crushed ihe democratic 
movement in that country. This made us the abettors of 
Mussohni and Hitler and started the present world war. 
Our business men continued to supply Japan with war 
materials to assault China and Pearl Harbor until an 
enraged public protested. American, British, and French 
big business still continue their alliance with Axis interests. 

When the American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
raised $1,000,000 for quinine, American business men de- 
manded that the quinine be bought through them. Accord- 
ingly, they purchased the quinine in Java, shipped it to 
the United States, repacked and shipped it back to China. 
In the end the Chinese got $300,000 worth of quiniue.* 

These instances are cited to fllustrate a form of inter- 
national commerce which is in contrast with cooperative 
world commerce. War is bred in this kind of business. It 
stiU dominates the world. 

The competitive conflict in business that was once be- 
tween individuals, and later between corporations, threat- 
ens to become a competitive business conflict between 
socialized nations. Russia, as a great business corporation, 
is now out for markets and customers and for sources of 

* Battle Hymns of China by Agnes Smedley, p. 504. 
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supply. Presently Russia will be competing seriously with 
other socialized nations. When these competing business 
governments, who own the guns and the navies and com- 
mand the lives o£ the people, carry on business for the 
purpose of getting the difference between the cost and 
selling price, war is imminent. That is the nature of 
Russia’s foreign business, and it would seem obvious that 
this socialistic trend moves the world toward war. 

Cooperative international commerce does not go out 
among the nations in competition, seeking profitable 
markets. It imports and exports to and from cooperatives. 
It engenders only sentiments of friendship. Because it 
gives employment to those who lose their jobs in profit 
business, because it tends to stabilize business and prevent 
failures, because it does not promote crises with unem- 
ployment and discontent, and because it does not con- 
tribute to the unsettlement and disorder which make 
people ready for war, cooperation can be looked upon as 
a peace-preserving force. Thus, while relief and recon- 
struction are administered, plans for their permanence 
need to receive attention. Reconstruction is on a secure 
basis only when combined with the promotion of peace. 

Peace is now at the mercy of atomic energy. This makes 
pohtical governments the most dangerous of institutions. 
World control now resides in physical force. The nation, or 
union of nations, with the most effective atomic power can 
dominate the earth. But knowledge, understanding and 
moral force can control physical force. Atomic energy must 
be used by man to win freedom from drudgery, to provide 
leisure and facilities for his culture, and ultimately to help 
him toward the wisdom to use for constructive purposes 
the forces which he commands. 





Cooperation in Action 

A WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT 

The existence of many forms of cooperation in action 
throughout the world today, despite the changes and 
upheavals through which society is passing, commands 
attention. A brief view of some of the salient aspects of 
the cooperatives will indicate their possibihties for recon- 
struction. 

In each country the local cooperatives tend to unite to 
form a national organization. The national societies of the 
world are federated in the International Cooperative Alh- 
ance. Before the war, the Alliance consisted of the national 
federations of forty countries with 100 million individual 
members in 124 thousand societies. When the Russian 
Government confiscated the mrban societies in that coun- 
try, the Alliance lost a membership of 26 million people. 

The International Cooperative "V^olesale Society, com- 
posed of the national wholesales of twenty countries, 
before the war was carrying on exchange of goods between 
its constituent organizations. The societies in membership 
in the Alliance were doing an annual cooperative business 
of 15 billion dollars. The annual busmess of all consumer 
cooperatives amounted to 33 billion dollars with housing, 
banking, and insurance included. The forty national 
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wholesales in the Alliance were doing a total business of 
9 billion dollars a year. They had $275,000,000 in imports 
representing many commodities. These international busi- 
nesses included not only the exchange of surpluses, but 
also the production of coffee, olive oil, electric lamp bulbs, 
and other commodities in plants owned by international 
cooperative wholesales. 

The two British cooperative wholesales conduct the 
largest tea business in the world, producing tea on their 
35 thousand acres of plantations in India and Ceylon; they 
also maintain large cocoa and olive-oil businesses in Africa. 
Our American cooperatives obtain some of this tea from 
the British cooperative tea plantations. In turn American 
cooperatives make their contribution to the supply of other 
commodities in this mtemational trade. 

The Scandinavian wholesale (Nordisk Andelsforbund) 
is composed of the national wholesales of the five Scandi- 
navian countries. It has headquarters in Copenhagen and 
a branch office in London. Its electric lamp bulb factory 
in Stockholm has reduced the cost of this commodity more 
than 25 per cent to all Scandinavian customers. It has busi- 
ness connections in America, Persia, Java, and Argentina. 

There are a number of agricultural cooperative market- 
ing and purchasing associations on an international scale. 
There are the International Agricultural Purchasing So- 
ciety with headquarters in Rotterdam, the Overseas 
Farmers Cooperative Federation -with offices and sales 
rooms in London, and the American Export Cooperatives 
functioning in the fruit trade. The growers of fruit, rice, 
and coffee in Central and South America are organizing 
for international action. The International Confederation 
of Agriculture is a league of farmers’ marketing coopera- 
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lives. The International Commission of Agriculture has 
united with the International Cooperative Alliance in set- 
ting up a Mixed Committee for international coordination 
of producer and consumer cooperative interests. 

In order that we may have an idea of the nature of the 
national cooperatives, some of their diverse activities may 
be mentioned. This is with the view of examining their 
adaptability to functioning in world reorganization. 

COOPERATION IN EUROPE 

Europe was slowly evolving into what might have be- 
come a cooperative continent. A survey published by the 
International Labour Office of the League of Nations in 
1939 showed 288,000 cooperative societies with more than 
53,000,000 members in Europe. These included 20,000 
consumer supply societies with 19,000,000 members; 
11,000 housing societies with 3,000,000 members; 49,000 
building societies with 4,300,000 members; 20,000 artisans’ 
producer societies with 5,000,000 members; and 188,000 
agricultural societies with 22,000,000 members. These 
figures do not include insurance or health societies, the 
Russian cooperative movement, or various other large 
cooperatives. Allowing for duplicate memberships, more 
than one-fourth the population of Europe were embraced 
in cooperative societies. 

In the British Isles the consumer cooperatives had more 
than 9,000,000 members in 1944 and did a business of 
$1,500,000,000. They carry on about one-fourth the retail 
trade of these countries. Their membership and turnover 
are steadily increasing. The SmaE Business Committee of 
the United States Senate, 1943, published a report show- 
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ing that the British societies were supplying over 25 per 
cent of the food of the country. They have 23,000 retail 
stores. The Scottish societies represent half the population 
of that country. They distribute half the milk used ia 
Scotland. 

In 1938 and 1939 the Cooperative Wholesale Society of 
England imported nearly 2,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
the farmers’ marketing cooperative of Enid, Oklahoma. 
This wheat was ground in the flour mills of the C. W. S. 
at Manchester, flour was distributed to cooperative 
bakeries, and the bread was placed with retail cooperative 
societies in England where it was supphed to consumers 
at 50 per cent less per loaf than bread made from the 
same wheat in Enid, Oklahoma, where bakers received 
no higher pay m proportion to the cost of living than in 
England. The Scottish and English Cooperative Whole- 
sales are the largest purchasers of Canadian wheat. They 
did £-221,000,000 of business in 1944. 

These two cooperative wholesales, owned by and serv- 
ing more than half the families in Great Britain, maintain 
foreign depots in the United States, Canada, Austraha, 
New Zealand, Spain, West Africa, India, and Ceylon. They 
are large importers of many American products. They con- 
duct 152 different manufacturing businesses, some of 
which are the largest in Great Britain. They produce 
practically everything the owner members need to con- 
sume, including foods, clothing, household goods, and 
luxuries. 

France, in 1939, had 2,900 consumer societies with 5,000 
retail stores and 2,500,000 members. There were 2,000,000 
members in agrarian societies, and a lesser number in in- 
dustrial workers’ productive units. Hohday centers for 
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children and cooperative restaurants and hotels are fea- 
tures of the French movement. The consumer cooperative 
national federation had soap, clothing, and shoe factories 
and conducted enterprises in canning, chocolate prep- 
aration, coffee roasting, etc. It carried on a large wine 
business. 

Belgium had about the same extent of cooperation as 
France. The cooperative bakeries of these two coimtries 
were confiscated by the Germans and put to Nazi uses. 

In Switzerland cooperation is nationally regarded as the 
conventional way of business. There were 11,500 societies 
in 1944, of -which 1,200 were consumer societies with 
stores. The cooperatives own the largest flour mill in 
Switzerland. They control the meat business. 

In 1938 Holland had 3,300 registered societies. Among 
these were fine examples of health societies and housing 
societies. The consumer cooperative factories produced 
soap, oleomargarine, chemicals, flour, cocoa and chocolate, 
clothing, cigars, and tobacco. Holland cooperatives in 1937 
supplied 61.3 per cent of the fodder and 64.5 per cent of 
the fertilizer used in that country. There were 1,350 retail 
cooperative stores and 950 cooperative farmers’ retail 
warehouses. 

More than 88 per cent of the farmers of Denmark, and 
a majority of the members of its parliament, were members 
of cooperative societies before the war. The cooperatives 
handled 67 per cent of the fodder and 40 per cent of the 
fertilizer used by the farmers. They did 20 per cent of the 
retail trade and supplied 91 per cent of the milk, 82 per 
cent of the butter, and 70 per cent of the cheese. They 
produced most of the condensed and powdered milk, and 
slaughtered and packed 86 per cent of the meat. There 
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were 2,148 retail cooperative stores and 3,000 agricultural 
cooperative warehouses. The Germans depleted the stocks 
of goods, stole the livestock, and left this thrifty country 
desperately impoverished. 

Norway increased the number of its cooperative socie- 
ties even during the invasion in 1941 and 1942. It has 1,180 
retail cooperative stores and 900 farmers’ purchasing ware- 
houses. In 1939 its societies milled 13.6 per cent of the 
flour of Norway, and handled 92.5 per cent of the milk. 
Its cooperative consumer factories produce shoes, soap, 
oleomargarine, chocolate, and woolen goods. The bakery 
of the Oslo cooperative society was confiscated by the 
Nazis to make bread for their U-boat crews while the 
27,000 members of the society were compelled to buy 
bread from private bakers. The cooperative leaders in 
nearly every town in Norway were put in German prisons 
where many died, some of them murdered. 

Iceland in proportion to its population is the most 
highly cooperatized country in the world. About 75 per 
cent of its people are members of cooperative societies, 
and most of its business is cooperative. The cooperatives 
are the predominant exporters of its produce. They handle 
all the mutton and 80 per cent of the other meat exported. 
Consumer societies manufacture woolen cloth, clothing, 
shoes, and food. They operate slaughterhouses, refriger- 
ating plants, dairies, fishing stations, hothouses, a cod liver 
oil factory, and other enterprises. 

In Sweden more than 40 per cent of the population are 
members of consumer cooperative societies. These socie- 
ties handle 20 per cent of the foodstuffs supplied to con- 
sumers, and 40 per cent of the fertilizer and feed used in 
agriculture. There are 6,000 cooperative stores. The Swed- 
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ish cooperatives have not only supplied the people %vith 
goods and services but have stabilized prices and been 
instrumental in breaking the trust monopohes which had 
controlled the production of margarine, sugar, flour, rub- 
ber, electric lamps, and fertilizer. As a result of breaking 
the lamp bulb trust the cooperatives saved the people 
$2,000,000 a year. The cooperative wholesale is the largest 
wholesale business in the country. The Swedish coopera- 
tive industries have pioneered in many fields, including 
gasoHne, radios, synthetic fertihzers, the hardening of 
vegetable oils, and synthetic rubber made of wood. 

Finland, before the war, had one of the largest cooper- 
ative movements in Europe, in proportion to its popula- 
tion. The cooperative consumer societies did more than 
33 per cent of both the retail and the wholesale business 
of die country. In June, 1943, in the midst of the war, the 
Nordisk Andelsforbund, a federation of the four national 
Scandinavian wholesales, held a meeting in Stockholm 
which was attended by representatives from Finland, 
Sweden, and Denmark. This is the largest organization in 
Scandinavia and represents over 2,000,000 families. 

Before the Russian and German invasions, the Baltic 
Republics, with a total population of 6,000,000, had 6,170 
cooperative societies with 921,000 members, and were 
notably improving their cultural and economic conditions. 

The consumer cooperatives of Esthonia were doing 25 
per cent of the retail business of the country. Among their 
factories was the largest paper mill in Esthonia. The farm- 
ers’ societies supplied 90 per cent of the agricultural re- 
quirements and handled 93 per cent of the butter. The 
consmner societies of Latvia had a wholesale with manu- 
factories including a tar factory, fertilizer plant, tanneries. 
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sawmills, flour mill, machine shops, etc. The cooperatives 
of Lithuania handled 84 per cent of the salt, 76 per cent 
of the sugar, 26 per cent of the herring, 60 per cent of 
the cement, all the fertilizer, and 80 per cent of the agri- 
cultural machinery of the country. 

After gaining their freedom from Russia, following the 
First World War, these Baltic Repubhcs made remarkable 
progress toward justice, freedom, and cultmre. This was 
during their twenty years of independence. The German- 
Russian agreement which turned over these three cotm- 
tries to Russian rule brought to an end twenty years of 
progress. When the Russian Army, in June 1940, marched 
in, the economic life of the cormtries was subjected to the 
Russian pattern. All private business was “nationalized.” 
Commimist leaders were put in charge of the cooperatives 
and their autonomy was destroyed. When the Germans 
drove the Russians out, the Russians carried away with 
them much that was transportable. The Germans imposed 
restrictions similar to those of the Russians. Each forbade 
democratic control. Each arrested, killed, and deported co- 
operative leaders. Each administered the cooperative busi- 
ness in the interest of the pohtical government. The re- 
entrance of Russian control robbed these people of their 
self-determination. The free cooperative movement, along 
with the right of democratic control, may perish in these 
countries. If it does, this will have been accomplished with 
the aid and blessing of the United Nations whose young 
men died to save democracy. 

Poland had 13,000 societies with 3,000,000 members, 
representing more than 40 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. Cooperative banks supplied the credit for more than 
one-third of the small farmers. In 1937 the cooperatives 
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exported 97 per cent of the butter and 30 per cent of the 
eggs that left Poland. The largest dairy cooperative in 
Europe was there, producing annually more than 1,000,000 
pounds of butter. Polish societies supplied 16 per cent of 
the matches used and 10 per cent of the salt. In 1922 the 
Polish Republic elected as its president the former Direc- 
tor of the Union of Cooperative Consumer Societies. The 
largest manufacturing and distributing business in Poland 
is the cooperative federation, “Spolem,” which is com- 
posed of 2,000 affiliated societies. The Polish Govern- 
ment has handed to “Spolem” large quantities of cotton 
goods, iron, and farm implements for distribution. Also 
UNRRA’s first shipment to Poland of flour and other food 
stuff went to the cooperatives. Since the war, some 250 
students have registered in the University of Warsaw to 
take the two-year course of trammg for cooperative 
executives. 

Czechoslovakia in 1936 had 16,670 consumer, agricul- 
tural, credit, artisan, and building cooperative societies 
with 4,000,000 members. Among these were 1,640 cooper- 
atives for supplying electricity. The credit cooperatives 
had nearly 1,000,000 members. The cooperatives owned 
719 up-to-date warehouses. Before the German invasion, 
87 per cent of the grain was handled by the cooperatives, 
which operated 38 mills. When the Germans invaded 
Czechoslovakia in 1939 the bank balances of the coopera- 
tives were confiscated and the stores of 300 societies were 
turned over to private traders. The Czechoslovak National 
Coxmcil of America reported {New York Times, 31 August 
1943) that, although the cooperative societies both of 
farmers and of city consumers were subjected to Nazi 
rule and their leaders murdered and replaced by Nazi 
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officials, the organizations could not be destroyed ‘Tae- 
cause a policy of utter destruction would bring about an 
economic chaos.” The report adds that “the preservation 
of these economic organizations, although weakened and 
harmed severely by Nazi terrorism, will be of great value 
when economic reconstruction takes place.” 

Dr. Feirabend, Finance Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
said; “It would be a catastrophe to put relief and recon- 
struction in the hands of private-profit agencies in coun- 
tries like Czechoslovakia. Such matters should be handled 
through the cooperatives.” * 

The situation in the other eastern European coimtries 
is similar to that in Czechoslovakia. 

The 11,000 societies in Yugoslavia, with 1,400,000 mem- 
bers, were largely agricultural, though all forms of co- 
operation were represented. There were 65 cooperative 
members to every 100 farm families. The health societies 
were among the outstanding cooperative successes with 
their health education, drug stores, and traveling clinics. 
The premises of all 900 cooperative societies in Slovenia 
were looted by the Germans and closed. In the western 
section were 400 societies, all of which were looted and 
closed by the Italians. 

A conspicuous feature of the 10,000 societies in Rumania, 
with 1,500,000 members, has been the cooperative banks 
which have served as the credit institutions of the farmers. 
The 4,500 People’s Banks had 975,000 members. There 
were over 2,000 consumer societies. 

Hungary had a large national cooperative wholesale and 
a cooperative banking movement which was the leading 
credit institution of the coimtry. 

* The Cooperative Consumer (17 May 1943). 
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Greece had a growing cooperative movement. Turkey 
had a comparatively small but expanding movement. In 
each of these coimtries the cooperatives were promoted by 
their respective governments and served especially the ag- 
ricultural population. 

Bulgaria, before the war, was becoming one of the no- 
table cooperative countries. Its credit societies served aU 
classes of people. Its agricultural producers’ societies were 
engaged in a range of production including cereals, wine, 
cotton goods, tobacco, eggs, oil, lumber, milk products, 
wool, and silk. They handled 72 per cent of the cotton. 
The consumers’ wholesale conducted a sugar factory and 
at the outbreak of the war was building a synthetic rubber 
factory. Societies for irrigation and hydroelectric power 
were successful. Health societies with clinics and hospitals 
and 377 cooperative drug stores were prospering. The 
wholesale in 1936 did a business of over $380,000,000. It 
had a number of factories, included a cannery and an oil 
refinery. It conducted a power plant which lighted a whole 
town, including its flour mill and the railway station. Its 
cooperative insurance society had 160,000 members and 
$400,000,000 capital. 

The cooperative consumer movement of Germany got its 
incentive from the United States in 1849. This came from 
the German workingmen who started a cooperative store 
in Boston in 1845, and whose letters describing their enter- 
prise were published in the German press. A great cooper- 
ative structure slowly developed. Cooperative banking, 
however, had its origm in Germany. After 1918, coopera- 
tive distribution and production developed rapidly. By 
1933 one-fourth the population were in cooperative soci- 
eties. There were 21,000 cooperative banlsdng societies, 
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6,842 societies for the purchase of raw materials, and 4,171 
home-building societies. The cooperative wholesale was 
the big supply business of Germany with over 1,000 mem- 
ber retail societies. It conducted a large number of manu- 
facturing plants. The Berlin society had 150,000 members 
and was the outstanding retail business of the city. The 
movement detached itself from political connections as 
early as 1920. The economic depression following the First 
World War drove the people into the cooperatives as a 
means of supplying their needs. The Nazi regime in 1933 
began the subjugation of cooperation. The government 
destroyed the democratic control, but never succeeded in 
removing the cooperative idea from the minds of the mem- 
bers of the cooperative societies. After eight years of at- 
tempting to make the cooperatives fit into the Nazi pat- 
tern, failure was finally acknowledged by the Nazis. In 
1941, the leader of the Nazi Labor Front admitted that 
“the cooperative movement with its 10,000,000 members 
is an undeniable political danger for Germany, for these 
members are aU enemies of National Socialism. We regard 
this movement as one of our strongest opponents.” This 
movement is capable of resuscitation. Dr. Max Brauer, for- 
merly an official of the German national cooperative whole- 
sale, said before the end of the war: “Re-establishment 
of the consumer cooperatives in most German cities could 
be accomplished ten days after Hitler is swept' out of 
power.” How soon this will be done, however, depends 
upon the attitude of the armies of the United Nations 
and the agencies of reconstruction. 

Itdy had a variety of cooperatives before the Fascist re- 
gime. The Cooperative League of Italy was composed of 
over 4,000 consumer societies with a membership of about 
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500,000 families. Most Italian towns had a cooperative 
store. Fascism did not succeed in destroying these cooper- 
atives. They functioned as Fascist organs. The structure of 
cooperation smvived and waited to have its democracy 
restored. I have visited Italy on five different occasions 
after the Fascist regime began and am satisfied that a 
stronger cooperative movement than ever is ready to come 
into being— when the conquering military forces per- 
mit the people to develop their own democratic co- 
operatives. 

COOPERATION IN ASIA 

Russia, before the communist regime, had 50,000 con- 
sumer societies with 60,000,000 members. This movement 
embraced both industrial workers and farmers. The urban 
societies were confiscated by the government in 1935, 
leaving 24,000 rural consxnner societies with 39,000,000 
members, deprived, however, of much of their cooperative 
character. There are some 247,000 agricultural societies 
or collective farms with 19,000,000 members, which are 
often mistakenly called cooperative. The fading out of 
commtmism, now in process in Russia, should in time make 
possible the re-establishment of genuine cooperative so- 
cieties. 

China is known to have had cooperative societies of a 
kind as far back as history goes. The people are well 
adapted to community cooperative life. A vigorous new 
consxnner cooperative movement is developing. The indus- 
trial producer cooperatives, which had continued pro- 
duction during the war, are noteworthy examples of a way 
of carrying on industry in the midst of war and economic 
hazards. Cooperative education is receiving attention 
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among the Chinese. At the beginning of 1944, China had 
170,000 cooperative societies with 10,000,000 members. 

The cooperatives of India represent an enormous field in 
process of cultivation. The credit cooperatives have been 
most helpful. Distributing and manufacturing cooperatives 
are developing. In some provinces cooperative societies 
for arbitration take the place of governmental courts of 
law. Among the most significant cooperatives in India are 
the Better Living Societies. They cover the whole ground 
of cooperation. They stand for “Village Reform,” and this 
means food, clothing, housing, credit, and health. In 1939 
there were 105,160 cooperative societies listed in India. 

The Jewish population in Palestine has been building 
much of its economy on a cooperative basis. Cooperation 
in all forms, including farm settlements and transportation, 
is expanding. The Arab population is beginning to follow 
the Jewish example. 

COOPERATION IN AMERICA 

The Central and South American cooperatives have 
made progress during the past ten years. The governments 
are showing an increasing interest. The Republic of Vene- 
zuela, on 21 December 1944, issued Rochdale Memorial 
postage stamps, in seven denominations, to celebrate the 
one hundredth aimiversary of the founding of the first 
cooperative store in England. In Mexico, Chile, Brazil, 
Ecuador, British Guiana, Uruguay, and Argentina all forms 
of cooperatives have expanded. The Government of Co- 
lombia gives special consideration to cooperative socie- 
ties, such as preferential shipping conditions; retail co- 
operatives fix retail prices; credit societies fix interest rates; 
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and cooperatives set standards for the regulation of indus- 
try. Dried fruits and dairy products from the coopera- 
tives of Chile, before the war, were shipped in large 
quantities to Europe. 

The cooperatives of Canada are making progress similar 
to that in the rest of the Western Hemisphere. Farmers’ 
marketing cooperatives predominate. Consumer cooper- 
atives have wholesales and manufactories, including gaso- 
line refineries. The economic status of the fishermen of 
Nova Scotia has been completely changed by coopera- 
tive methods in the past ten years. A retail society at Sid- 
ney Mines, Cape Breton, during the thirty-six years of its 
existence, has given back to its members over $1,000,000 
in cash savings returns. 

The West Indian islands are weak in consumer coopera- 
tive development but have growing marketing associa- 
tions. The Cooperative Jamaica Banana Producers Asso- 
ciation has 15,000 members and handles about 25 per cent 
of the banana crop. Credit xmions are growing. 

The cooperatives of the United States have experienced 
an increase in membership and business of over 30 per 
cent each year for the past four years. Their growth has 
notably increased during the past twenty-five years. There 
are 54 regional federations of consumer cooperatives in 
the United States. Twelve of these are cooperative whole- 
sales of the Cooperative League of the United States. 
The Cooperative League is the national federation of con- 
sirnier cooperatives of this country. It is a member of the 
International Cooperative Alliance. National Cooperatives, 
Inc., is the United States wholesale. It is a member of the 
International Cooperative Wholesale. 

This country has 5,076 cooperatives supplying commodi- 
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ties, with 1,658,200 members, and $645,150,000 volume of 
business. They conduct stores and petroleum service sta- 
tions, and distribute farm supplies and other conmiodities. 
There are 18,250 constuner cooperatives for supplying such 
services as housing, electricity, credit and banking, insur- 
ance, telephone service, medical protection, burial, and 
college campus needs. One of the wholesales, before the 
war, was sending petroleum products to the cooperative 
wholesales of Esthonia, Bulgaria, Sweden, Holland, Scot- 
land, and several other countries at a price and of a quality 
which were advantageous to these European organizations. 
It has its own oil weUs, pipe lines, gasoline refineries, and 
blending plants, and is organizing an international co- 
operative petroleum association. The cooperatives of the 
United States during the past three years have built or 
acquired 11 gasoline refineries, having a total crude oil 
capacity of 70,000 barrels a day, or nearly two million gal- 
lons of gasoline. Figures compiled by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration show that more than 20 per cent of the petro- 
leum products used on farms in the United States during 
1943 were supphed by consumer cooperatives. 

The consmner cooperatives of this country own facto- 
ries and plants for producing flour, bread, cereals, milk 
products, feed, fertilizer, seeds, parasiticides, tractors, 
farm appliances, and other commodities. They are stead- 
ily expanding. The 10,000 cooperative banks, or credit 
unions, have 3,000,000 members and $300,000,000 capital. 

The 10,500 farmers’ marketing and purchasing coopera- 
tives in the United States did a business of $2,800,000,000 
in 1943. They ship to Exuope large quantities of wheat, 
dried fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk products, cotton, and 
seeds. 
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One hundred and fifty colleges have cooperative organi- 
zations of students which supply housing, food, books, and 
clothing, and meet other needs. 

The service cooperatives in the United States in 1944 
had a membership of 11,000,000 and did a business of 
$500,000,000. In a total cooperative membership of 12,- 
000,000 people in 23,469 consumer societies, the pre- 
ponderance is agrarian. These figures include duplicate 
memberships. 

The American consumer societies own 112 factories, re- 
fineries, and other productive plants. In the past two years, 
they have drilled or bought 264 oil wells, and constructed 
or purchased 329 miles of pipe lines. These organized 
consumers now own more than 1,000 miles of pipe lines 
and 400 oil wells. The 15 fertilizer factories, 12 feed 
mills, 4 seed mills, 4 lumber mills, 2 paint factories, 
3 canning factories, and 1 milking machine factory are 
steadily being added to by other manufacturing enter- 
prises. The savings resulting from these manufacturing 
plants are so great that the plants are paid for by the sav- 
ings in an amazingly short time. The Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Association reports that its audits in 1943 
show the following: Their grain elevators pay for them- 
selves in about four years, oil refineries in less than one 
year, chicken hatcheries in eighteen months, fertilizer 
plants in two years, truck transport systems in one year, 
and lumber mills in about three years. 

Such associations as the Farm Bureau cooperatives of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
of Minnesota, Central Cooperative Wholesale of Wiscon- 
sin, Central States Cooperatives, Consumers Cooperatives 
Associated, Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Pacific Supply 
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Cooperative, and the farmers’ cooperatives of other states 
are lowering the cost and improving the quality of many 
essential commodities. These advantages accrue to the 
members of cooperative associations, and also to non- 
members through the competition the cooperatives offer 
to other business. The largest consumer cooperative is the 
Grange League Federation of New York, doing a purchas- 
ing and manufacturing business for the use of its members 
of over $100,000,000 a year. 

One-third of the foodstuffs handled by the Lend-Lease 
Administration has been supplied by cooperative market- 
ing associations. One-sixth of the supplies and equipment 
used by the farmers in producing this food is obtained by 
them through their consumer cooperatives. 

The cooperative stores which were, set up in the ten 
Japanese-American Relocation Centers did a business of 
about $9,000,000 in 1944. 

COOPERATION IN OTHER LANDS 

In North Africa there is a growing cooperative move- 
ment of French, English, Itahan, and native origin. Al- 
gerian marketing cooperatives handle 25 per cent of the 
oranges exported from that cormtry. In South Africa and 
the Islands of the Pacific a notable growth is taldng place. 
Australia and New Zealand have a movement closely inte- 
grated with British cooperation. The Philippines are de- 
veloping cooperative societies with the encouragement of 
an enlightened local government. 

The above briefly reports a few of the multitude of serv- 
ices of these societies. There is a voluminous literature 
dealing with their activities. Cooperatives exist in every 
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country. The International Labour Office, in its survey of 
1943, found 810,512 cooperative societies in 102 countries, 
with 143,260,953 members. 

The total membership in the International Cooperative 
Alliance before the war, translated into famihes, repre- 
sented about 400,000,000 people who were supplied more 
or less by cooperative societies. Outside the Alliance are 
many societies, with several million members, which are 
not internationally federated. Most cooperatives of India 
and China are not included in these statistics. The total 
membersliip shows over one-fourth the population of the 
world associated with cooperative societies.* 

These cooperatives are organizations which, in the im- 
invaded countries, can function in the establishment of a 
stable economy, while in the invaded coimtries they need 
only to be released from the dominance of the undemo- 
cratic forces which have oppressed them. It is important 
to remember that the membership of these societies is 
something real. The cooperative movement is composed 
of people, who are more important than goods, buildings, 
or equipment. The names and addresses of these people, 
and the amount of investment of each in his cooperative, 
are matters of tangible record. These are the factors to be 
dealt with in cooperative reconstruction. These people 
represent basic organization for world democracy. 

^ This information is largely from reports of the International Labour 
Office, the People's Year Book of the British Cooperative Union, and the 
United States Departments of Labor and of Agriculture, 
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THE HJEAL AND THE POSSIBLE OUTCOME 

It may happen that nations or continents will follow 
the promptings that move them toward cooperative organ- 
ization until a cooperative democracy results. This has 
come to pass thus far in hmited areas only. 

We have seen that there has gone on in the minds of 
people a conflict between two forces. One is the instinctive, 
animalistic, acquisitive urge to get things, and at what- 
ever cost to others. It has resulted in great wealth in few 
hands and great poverty as the lot of many others. War 
is its final disorganizing expression. The other force is 
the hximan impulse that comes from intelligence more than 
from instinct. It is invoked when the acquisitive struggle 
gets society into trouble. In his extremity, man thinks. 
Thinldng is really not a wholly natural process. It is an 
exceptional phenomenon. It is natural to that small ele- 
ment of society known as the creative, the people capable 
of originating ideas, said to represent (in the United 
States) about 6 per cent of the adult population, among 
whom are scientists, inventors, and artists. It takes place 
among the rest of society when people are hard pressed, 
when their instincts have gotten them into a mess. But 
when th in gs are going well and man has food, clot hin g. 
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and shelter, he refrains from thinking and rides casually 
along with his instincts. Thinldng comes hard. It is man’s 
last resort. 

The early trade-unionists thought. The Rochdale pio- 
neers thought. Both were poverty-stricken and desperate. 
Mr. Dooley, an American philosopher-humorist, put the 
matter succinctly when he said, “The rich may have more 
to talk about, but the poor have more to think about.” He 
also said, “God pity the rich, the poor can work.” He might 
have said, “The poor have got to think.” This means that 
those who have succeeded in the acquisitive struggle may 
rest from thinking; or, at least, they do not have to think 
or work. Those who have not succeeded must think or fall 
lower. It is true the rich have to do some thinking to keep 
what they have gotten, but the poor have to think or per- 
ish— except when political government interferes with this 
natural process. The guarantee of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter which comes from centralized government sets the poor 
man to thinking about the easiest way to get government 
help. But it is a less difiBcult kind of thinking than he prac- 
tices when he must depend upon himself alone. 

In western countries, needy people now look to their 
government. But exceptional examples of thinking are 
always to be seen among the poor. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the wife of a working man takes her husband’s 
twenty-five dollars a week and with it works out a fam- 
ily budget involving her six children, in which she does 
more downright economic thinking about investing 
twenty-five dollars than the president of the bank imposes 
upon his mind when he invests a million dollars. It is not 
the size but the urgency that makes people think. 

Apparently, the urgency has not been great enough to 
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compel people to think their way into cooperation suffi- 
ciently to inake the cooperative way the predominant way 
of business. We have seen that they turn to the cooperative 
method when they must. The cooperative movement of the 
world has its roots in the dark soil of poverty and in the 
fear of poverty. 

Beyond this basic need for cooperation, there is another 
intellectual factor. It is the urge on the part of people 
above the poverty level to make use of the cooperative 
method as a practical way of saving money or as a way 
of getting more for their money. This is plain prudence. It 
is the motive xmderlying most of the cooperative move- 
ment of the United States. 

There are also the people of social conscience who in- 
terest themselves in cooperation and promote it as a way 
of better living. They see in it a way to avoid the disasters 
which characterize profit capitalism. They are concerned 
not only for their own but for future generations. This at- 
titude is also predominantly American. 

The cooperative way of carrying on economic affairs 
may be late in coming upon the scene in a disorganized 
world. Profit capitalism has so dominated the situation that 
the cooperative way is comparatively a minor influence. 
Capitalism, as we have seen, is being followed by social- 
ism, which is its natural progeny, and socialism is breed- 
ing totalitarianism as its offspring. 

If the people who exert their energies in the interest of 
expanding the state should desist from their course and 
devote themselves instead to the volrmtary cooperative 
method of collectivism, cooperative democracy would be- 
come the predominant economic system of Emrope. When 
people become disillusioned as to fihe possibilities of poUti- 
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cal government they move in this direction. The coopera- 
tives are constantly enlarged by the addition of disillu- 
sioned people who once had looked to the state to solve 
economic problems. The cooperatives are also confused 
by admission to their ranks of people not yet disillusioned, 
who would use cooperation to promote the program of 
state expansion. 

Patience is necessary for the restoration of democracy 
in the ravaged cotmtries of Europe. Expediency often calls 
for delay in attempts to set up democracy. The people 
have become adjusted to autocracy. Milhons of youth and 
people of middle age are inexperienced m democracy. If 
they are given freedom, some demagogue can capture con- 
trol and lead them astray. Where they suffer from a declin- 
ing standard of living, the masses would be apt to turn 
against democracy and hold it responsible for their bad 
condition. Those leaders who desire the advancement of 
democracy in Europe will do well to plan that the people 
make their attempt to institute democracy at a time when 
living conditions are improving rather than growing worse. 
This is all a matter of political expediency. 

On the other hand, the cooperative societies, with their 
various businesses, were operating before and during the 
Fascist-Nazi regimes. They can be made not only tibe ex- 
pressions of democracy, but also schools for training in 
democracy. Whatever sort of political regime prevails, the 
cooperative businesses can serve the people. There should 
be no hesitation or delay in their expansion. They repre- 
sent a private enterprise system in which the people can 
learn how to carry on business for their own service, no 
matter what sort of political regime prevails. 

Since the movement toward cooperative democracy is 
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not yet dominant, there are many compromises on the 
way. Many of the functions performed by political gov- 
ernments give results which are more satisfactory to the 
people than these functions were when they were carried 
on by profit capitahsm. The municipal electric plants m 
many cities in the United States supply current more satis- 
factorily than do the public utihty companies. The publicly 
owned telephone service of England is more efficient than 
was the service under profit ownership. In critical periods, 
as in time of famine or war, profit business cannot meet 
the situation. No country could win a war if profit business 
were actually treated as free enterprise and if the govern- 
ment allowed it to have its way with a free hand. Col- 
lective action is always invoked in times of need. And since 
free profit enterprise is responsible for constantly creating 
trouble for itself, free profit enterprise is building its own 
demise in supplanting itself by government. 

There are some public enterprises of a political nature 
which are fairly free from the implications of state con- 
trol. Libraries owned by municipalities, by states, and by 
the federal government are often quite independent so 
far as their operations go. Often their control is vested in 
a nonpartisan board similar to the board of trustees in a 
university. Such a board is limited in its appointments to 
civil service employees. The nonpartisan methods in opera- 
tion in many fields successfully remove many such institu- 
tions from politics. Thus, public schools and colleges, 
parks, museums, laboratories, hospitals, and many other 
services are often efficiently controlled and administered 
in ihe interest of the citizens. The services performed by 
coast guards, lighthouses, geodetic surveys, and weather 
bureaus are fairly independent. The development of power 
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from rivers and the supplying of large areas with low- 
cost electricity, as in the Tennessee Valley, are political 
enterprises which escape much of the immeiate complica- 
tions of politics and prove satisfactory to the people 
supplied. 

A combiuation of private business with government busi- 
ness is provided in the various “authorities” set up for dif- 
ferent purposes in the United States. “Port authorities” to 
own piers and to control shipping are successful. Such an 
“authority,” to build a bridge, for example, is created by 
a branch of the government. A state legislature sets it 
up, bonds are sold to the public, and the business is half 
politically and half privately owned. Many such “author- 
ities” across the United States are administered with more 


or less freedom from political influence. It should be pos- 
sible for the nonpohtical ownership and control to be in- 
creased xmtil the private ownership and the administra- 
tion of these businesses are wholly in the hands of the 
people using the service. 

This is the case with the Rural Electrification Admin- 


istration. Here the government shows farmers how to or- 
ganize themselves into cooperative consumer associations. 
The government, through the REA, makes the survey of 
the need and the potential supply of electricity. It provides 
the engineering advice and administration, loans the asso- 
ciation the money, and exercises control in the organiza- 
tion. The plan in operation provides that, as the coopera- 
tive electric supply association proves its ability to run 
its own affairs, pay the interest and amortize the debt to 
the government, the government relinquishes its control. 
Finally, when the debt to the government has been paid 
and the association is self-supporting and eflScient, the 
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plan provides tliat governmental control shall be with- 
dravm and the association shall become wholly autono- 
mous. The eight hundred electric supply associations thus 
far created under the REA might move in this direction, 
despite the hostility of the powerful pubhc utilities com- 
bine. Similar methods are practiced by the Farm Credit 
Administration, which is supposed to show groups of farm- 
ers how to form cooperative associations, with federal 
loans, and ultimately how to organize themselves into 
autonomous associations. 


These devices, whereby political government takes the 
initiative and loans the capital in creating economic organ- 
izations which, in time, may detach themselves from po- 
litical control, present possibilities which offer opportimi- 
ties to a free society. They represent the state encouraging 


democratic consumer business. 


Unfortunately, these political public services are often 
involved in the complications of party politics. Autocratic 
control develops. Officialdom is too frequently character- 
ized by inefficiency and antisocial results. There is always 
the tendency to prevent independent nonpohtical control 
because of the desire of political officials to maintain their 
power and their glory. Political officials are often seen us- 
ing their authority to prevent the farmers from creating 
genuine cooperatives. This is the nature of politics. The 
hope is that an intelligent and aggressive public may wrest 
from the hands of the state these functions which can be 


best performed by the people themselves directly and 
without political intervention. 

Although state business is often efficient and an improve- 
ment on profit business, in the beginning it represents re- 
form m the interest of the prevalent profit capitalism. The 
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state prevents failxires by assisting and by taking over in- 
dustries before they fail. This gathering up of the cripples 
and setting them on their feet keeps the picture sweet. 
The scene is not strewn with dead industries. But the trend 
is in a dangerous direction. What was at first a palliative 
measure in time becomes a dominating colossus. When the 
state has more than half the industries, when it supplies 
more than half the needs of the people, and when more 
than half the people are state employees, the danger zone 
is reached. Free enterprise is then a minority interest. The 
’ state easily expands into totalitarianism. The nationaliza- 
tion of industry is followed by the nationalization of 
thought. State-controlled mass production of goods is fol- 
lowed by state-controlled mass production of opinion. The 
state has an inordinate capacity to make man wretched 
when he tries to tame it and make it his benefactor. Had 
he the sagacity to make the state beneficent, he would 
have sufiBcent sagacity not to need the state. It continues 
to be the badge of his inefBciencies. Building up the state 
is the delusion of the ages— delusory because in its initial 
stage the state is reformative, but in its expanded stage 
it becomes oppressive. 

In free countries, the future wfil always see profit busi- 
ness continue where initiative expresses itself in new fields 
and where such business can supply a need and still make 
profits. Such freedom is essential to the progress of civi- 
lization. This should not be expected in countries under 
a totalitarian regime. In free countries there is also, unfor- 
tunately, an opportunity for profit business to supply un- 
necessary things which are promoted by advertising. These 
are thin gs which neither cooperative business nor govern- 
ment would be apt to supply. In this category are patent 
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medicines, harmful cosmetics, inartistic jewelry, absurd 
new styles, amulets, and jimcracks. They represent an 
enormous factor in the profit business field. Education is 
their antidote. 

As the state enters more and more into business, it will 
find itself in competition with profit enterprise and with 
cooperative enterprise. In a free society, these three forms 
of business, it may be expected, will function side by side. 
There are forces operating for the promotion of each. Each 
possesses its own merits, its own strength, and its own 
weaknesses. It is important that the people be free to pro- 
mote whichever seems to serve their interests best. The 
advancement of civilization requires that the people shall 
always have the right to do the wrong thing. This is es- 
sential because with it goes the right to do the right thing. 
Democracy guarantees these rights. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF 
KECONSTRUCTION 

The attitudes of some of the most influential figures in 
winning the war, who naturally must have much influence 
in determining the nature of the peace, appear to be ob- 
stacles in the way of reconstruction. Although the four 
freedoms, annotmced by Roosevelt and Churchill, are 
meritorious, especially the implied right of people to have 
the kind of government they want, freedom loses its sig- 
nificance when curtailed by “due consideration to existing 
commitments.” This is the diplomatic way of saying that 
existing conditions shall continue. It is also disconcertiag 
to the democratic forces of the Emropean countries to hear 
Mr. Churchill in a broadcast to the world say: “I take this 
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opportunity to send a message of encouragement to these 
peoples and their Governments and to the Kings of Greece 
and Yugoslavia, who have never faltered for one moment 
in their duty and whom we hope to see restored to their 
thrones.” * This is disturbing to the peoples of Greece and 
Yugoslavia, who are aware that their l^gs were the al- 
hes of Hitler and Mussolini. They escaped from their coun- 
tries and expressed their devotion to democracy only 
when the fortunes of war had turned against the Axis 
Powers. Mr. Churchill in speaking to the House of Com- 
mons (25 May 1944) also endorsed the conduct of Franco 
of Spam, to the consternation of the democratic forces 
strugghng against Fascism in Europe. The efForts of the 
British Government to prevent the Italian and Greek peo- 
ple from solving their internal problems militated against 
the democracy for which these people hope. Any atti- 
tude which is inimical to democracy is an obstacle in 
the way of cooperative development. Cooperation was 
making headway in the European countries before the 
war, and especially before the development of the totali- 
tarian regimes, but now in these disturbed times it needs 
every encouragement if it is to serve fully in reconstruc- 
tion. Antidemocratic forces impede the opportunity of the 
people to help themselves. This is not only true of cooper- 
ative development; it is also applicable to all fields in 
which the people themselves seek to set up democratic 
institutions. Reconstruction cannot succeed without de- 
mocracy. 

Movements to discredit parliamentary methods are be- 
ing widely promoted. They are active not only in the 
United States and South America, but especially in Europe. 

^ Speech in Quebec, 31 August 1943. 
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We mtist not forget how the emplo}^g class of the United 
States and other industrial countries, twenty years ago, 
were saying: “What this country needs is a Mussolini.” The 
Quislings of the war were rehcs of this attitude. It is based 
on the desire of a ruling class to be rid of democratic inter- 
ference. When the industrial struggle again dominates the 
economic scene, these movements against democracy will 
grow active. Most of them wiU fly attractive banners and 
will win the support of well-meaning but gullible people. 
Fascism will promote itself under the guise of “anticom- 
munism,” “constitutional rights,” “nationalism,” “anti-Fas- 
cism,” or “saving civihzation.” The destruction of the ar- 
mies of Fascism has not destroyed the obsessions of the 
Fascist-minded. 

In Europe, these people plan far ahead. For them the 
first two world wars were only preliminaries. The destruc- 
tion of the democratic fiber of Europe is hoped for, and 
the impoverishment of the democratic nations is planned. 
World War III is to be the culminating event to result in 
the triumph of autocracy over democracy. The German 
military hierarchy planned that this autocracy of the fu- 
ture should be German. What was set on foot to this end, 
even before World War I, goes on. It is seen in the Fascist 
propaganda, everywhere evident, in the schools of South 
America, and in the press of every land. It is evidenced in 
the agents employed in the industries and in the armies 
and navies of the world. 

A generation of youth in the affluent families of the 
United States is being bred by parents and teachers for 
the future Fascism. They are taught to be the enemies of 
progressive change. These young Fascists are being pre- 
pared for tibe fate of their Itsfflan predecessors— to be 
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hanged from lamp posts twenty-five years hence during 
the implacable uprising of democracy. 

The movement to discredit and undo democracy is 
widespread and efBcient. Behind it and promoting it are 
forces which portend ill for the peace and security of 
society. Many individuals leading it in the United States 
are men of influence and standing. Their activities in the 
field of high finance, diplomacy, and military intrigue are 
building obstacles to cooperative business and ideals. They 
hamper reconstruction. They would undo it in the end. 
The Fascist principle is seen in the forces fighting coop- 
eration in the United States under the spurious guise of 
equahty of taxation while they themselves make use of 
every device to avoid paying taxes. It is discovered in the 
eflEorts of the public utility corporations to hamper the 
public service of such institutions as the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the several other electric power projects. It is revealed in 
its fights in Congress against any man with liberal or social 
leanings. Fascism is on the march and strikes at everything 
that might interfere with the autocratic privilege of win- 
ning profits from the public. This is the new Fascism which 
graduafly would dominate and then become the political 
state. 

There axe other obstacles to reconstruction which reside 
in the forces immediately emanating from the war. The 
dangers from an army of occupation are very great. Such 
an army is a foreign body. It causes irritation. It naturaly 
resorts to force to have its orders obeyed. The use of force 
leads to the use of more force. After our Civil War, the 
coercion of the South caused infinite harm and permanent 
antagonisms. The Allied army occupying Germany in 1918 
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broke up town councils which had been elected by the 
people. These councils often were disbanded and a single 
German ofiBcial was put in charge. In many instances, these 
very officials had been turned out of their positions by the 
people, but the United States Army put them back and 
compelled the people to obey them. The occupying army 
forbade strikes among workers and exercised censorship 
over speech, press, movies, the church, and the local gov- 
ernment. Popular movements among the people were 
stopped. In the Rhineland, elections for local officers were 
prohibited and the officials who were in office before the 
war were kept in office by our army. Democracy was 
thwarted. The victorious army paid little heed to the co- 
operative societies existent in every German town. Inas- 
much as cooperation is a way of business with which 
military commanders are not apt to be familiar, the co- 
operatives may expect litde help from an army of occu- 
pation. The rehabihtation of cooperatives lies with the 
civilian population. 

Business interests demand that “no new experiments” 
be made in the invaded coirntries after the war. It is in- 
sisted that the prevalent ways of business shall be recog- 
nized as the most desirable, and that reconstruction shall 
be on that basis. Great business organizations are p lannin g 
to capture the new markets and, indeed, capitalize the 
needs of the suffering people. “Business as usual” is the 
slogan. 

The United States Treasury Department reports that 
American-owned investments in six Axis countries amount 
to more than one billion dollars. This is more than twice 
the value of all known Axis assets in America. Those in- 
terests in the United States and Great Britain that financed 
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Mussolini and Hitler are now united in disturbing the 
after-war peace. Among the international monopolies pre- 
paring to control the markets of the world, the petroleum 
cartel is a conspicuous example. In the hands of American, 
British, and Dutch financiers, and with the assistance of 
the United States Government, this cartel was well devel- 
oped before the end of the war. It is able to fix prices and 
keep petroleum flowing in the direction to yield the best 
profit results. The independent dealers, and this includes 
the cooperatives, will be placed in a difficult position when 
this great monopoly gets into full action. 

The petroleum cartel and also cartels preparing to get 
monopoly control of many other necessities are now form- 
ing. The cartels involve steel, salt, rubber, medicines, 
minerals, foodstuffs, machinery, and other commodities. 
Not only do these international monopolies constitute a 
threat to the cooperative way of business, but they also 
become a social menace. They promote scarcity in the 
interest of their profits. They advance prices by eliminating 
competition. The cartels, preparing to go into action at 
the close of the war, represent international monopoly 
carrying on business in that no-man’s-land outside the 
jurisdiction of national governments. They are under fhe 
control of no country. The contracts between German 
and Allied firms, made before die United States entered 
the war, carry agreements for temporary suspension of 
activities during war, and for going into action when the 
emergency ends. The cartel is the last stand of monopoly. 
Its capacity to corrupt governments, to win special con- 
cessions, and to evade laws which are unfriendly to mo- 
nopoly, constitutes its strength. In view of their advan- 
tages to profit business, national monopolies in every field 
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may be expected to unite with similar monopolies in other 
countries to expand the ever-growing cartel system.* 

The Reichsgruppe Industrie and the Federation o£ Brit- 
ish Industries, the two great monopolistic combines of two 
rival countries, meeting in Dusseldorf in 1939, agreed that 
their purpose is to eliminate competition. The results of 
such cartel action have been to produce as little as possible, 
compatible with the greatest profits. In several fields, there 
has been scarcity at a time when abundance was neces- 
sary. In the beginning of the war the scarcity of aluminum 
greatly hampered airplane production. The unnecessary 
scarcity of quinine and insulin cost many lives. 

The monopohstic cartel has developed so far ahead of 
cooperative international business as to oflEer a serious 
obstacle to international cooperative expansion. The co- 
operatives are able to meet some national monopolies and 
successfully overcome their opposition. Where the con- 
sumers themselves supply their needs, national monopolies 
can be eliminated or prevented. The problem of interna- 
tional monopohes also may thus be solved. This remains 
to be seen. 

Some way must be found to bring xmder a common con- 
trol those useful commodities which aboimd in only one 
or a few- countries but which are needed by all coimtries. 
These are the materials which are rapidly becoming car- 
telized. The rarer metals are found to be highly useful 
in the making of alloys. Control of these metals by the few 
owners of a cartel means failme to make full use of essen- 
tial materials. In the case of each of these metals, the 
cartels have found that they corJd make more profit by 

* See Reports of Teople’s Lohby on Cartels, Washington, D. C., 12 
February 1944. 
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restricting production. Whipping up demand and then 
maintaining scarcity have become the fundamental prin- 
ciples of monopolies. The people who need these things 
for their use must wrest the control from those whose 
interest is not the use value but the profit possibilities. 

The cooperative way of solving this problem is through 
the national cooperative wholesales. These organizations, 
imited in an international wholesale, should o\ra oil wells 
and plants for processing petroleum, coal and iron mines, 
cotton plantations, rare metals, and sources of other raw 
materials. Their own vessels should transport these com- 
modities. 

Mr. Albin Johansson, managing director of Kooperativa 
Forbundet— -the Swedish national cooperative league— has 
proposed a cooperative organization among the nations to 
supply themselves with the world’s raw materials. The pro- 
posed plan would make use of standard Rochdale methods. 
The nations interested would create a cooperative associa- 
tion which would have access to the raw materials in each 
participating country. Materials would be paid for at cur- 
rent market prices and savings would be returned in pro- 
portion to patronage. Each participating nation would 
have only one vote. Open membership for all nations 
would prevail. Limited interest would be paid on invest- 
ments. This method would make possible an equitable 
distribution. It would implement that section of the Atlan- 
tic Charter which calls for equal access to raw materials 
by peace-loving nations. It would provide machinery for 
discovering and developing raw materials and new sources 
of raw materials, and exemplify the cooperative method. 

There is abundant precedent for the use of Rochdale 
methods by political governments. In the United States 
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a large number of municipalities are united as consumers, 
buying cooperatively through their purchasing agents. In 
Germany, before the last war, many towns and cities 
were members of the local consmner cooperative society, 
and thus obtained their municipal supplies. This approach 
to the world’s raw materials by the cooperative method, 
used by governments, is capable of unlimited expansion. 
It may serve as the means whereby international com- 
merce is transformed into cooperative commerce. The 
cooperative method in one field teaches a lesson that can 
be applied to other fields. 

It is true that the cooperatives in some places are quietly 
moving into business fields heretofore pre-empted by the 
monopohes. We have seen that the cooperatives in Sweden 
broke the margarine, flour, rubber, fertilizer, and electric 
light bulb trusts. The Swedish government needs to take 
no action against monopolies, for, when a combine of busi- 
nesses increases prices, the cooperatives enter that field 
and supply the need at cost. No monopoly can compete 
with such cooperative tactics. Thus, the cooperatives in 
Ohio and Indiana, by going into manufacturing, have re- 
duced the cost of fertilizer to all classes of consumers about 
20 per cent in the face of monopoly agreements among 
their profit business competitors. Governments may re- 
strict, to a degree, the extortions of monopolies, but the 
state has never solved the problem of monopoly by pre- 
scribing penalties. Money fines are paid for the privilege 
of continuing monopoly. Legislators are influenced. Law- 
yers receive substantial fees for discovering ways to evade 
the law. Prison sentences are not imposed for making 
money— only for stealing money. The privileges of monop- 
oly, generally speaking, are guaranteed and protected by 
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the state. Monopoly makes use of the friendly states while 
it carries on business among the unfriendly as well as the 
friendly. The cartel, at present, is beyond the law. It will 
remain beyond the law as long as there is no international 
law-making power. In the presence of a miion of the 
nations of the world, monopoly will practice interna- 
tionally the expedients it formerly employed in national 
afiFairs. 

Since the purpose of monopoly is to gain profits from 
the needs of consmners rather than to supply consumers 
■with the things they need, the people who need things 
can best meet this situation by supplying their needs them- 
selves. There may be another answer to the monopoly 
question. But whether there is or not, the people are going 
on with their cooperative businesses and supplying their 
needs at cost. The more they do this, the less opportunity 
for monopoly. This is especially true of food, clothing, and 
housing. 

If we turn away from political action by single govern- 
ments and think of controlling monopolies which have 
their roots in many cormtries, we face a difiBcult interna- 
tional problem. The cooperative way will first have to solve 
the monopoly problem in each country. When that has 
been solved, perhaps the international cartel can then be 
controlled. Meanwhile, it may be expected that reformers 
will have induced government agencies to set up inter- 
national bodies to control the rarer materials which all the 
world needs. Such bodies may be partly political and 
partly commercial, like the various “authorities” set up by 
governments to perform economic services. These bodies 
eventually may be brought under cooperative control. 
This can be done by eliminating the political element. 
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Then the commercial aspects may be cooperatized. The 
cooperative encroachment upon profit business is bringing 
about a great change in economic habits. 

The assaults which profit business makes directly upon 
tlie cooperatives are natural to the competitive business 
struggle. Profit business appeals to the political govern- 
ment for help and for privileges. It goes further and asks 
for government discrimination against cooperatives. Legis- 
lation to tax the savings that people make through their 
cooperatives has been attempted in many countries, and 
has always failed of enactment. If profit business objects 
to freedom from taxation enjoyed by the cooperatives, 
profit business can enjoy the same freedom. It is easily 
attained. All that any business needs to do in order not 
to have its profits taxed is to have no profits. Let profit 
business give back to its customers the difference between 
the cost price and the selling price, as the cooperatives do, 
and the problem is solved. 

Profits, furthermore, are precarious. It should be men- 
tioned here that the profit system is really a profit-and-loss 
system. Although its pmrpose is profit, its results are so 
often loss that it may be looked upon as transforming itself 
into a loss system. Laws to rescue business are passed, 
expanding the powers of the state. The great variety and 
multitude of attacks which the prevalent business system 
makes upon the cooperatives need not be discussed, for 
these attacks almost invariably redound to the advantage 
of the cooperatives. The publicity which brings out the 
justice and reasonableness of the cooperative way of busi- 
ness encourages S}anpathy for cooperation. In general, it 
is a historic fact that attacks upon virtue fail. If this were 
not true, civilization long ago would have perished. 
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DEMOCRACY OR ITS ABNEGATION 

While the average American soldier, in our last war, 
knew what he was fighting against, he was not clear as to 
what he was fighting for; but the people of the invaded 
countries had an idea of what they hoped he had been 
fighting for. They hoped he had been fighting to give 
them a better life and the chance to earn a decent living. 
They probably saw that their desires must be associated 
with democracy if the fulfilment w’as to be real. The wish 
for democracy expanded as the war drew toward its end. 

If democracy demands equality of opportunity, it can- 
not prevail in a world dominated by economic methods 
which would keep down the wages of labor to the point 
of animal survival. Although buying labor and raw mate- 
rials at the lowest possible price may seem good for profits, 
this policy actually destroys profits because it fails to put 
in the hands of the workers as consumers enough money 
to buy what labor has produced. It defeats democracy by 
creating an underprivileged class. 

The following examples in the United States are typical 
of the attitude of the profit economy throughout the world 
where that economy is not sufBciendy restrained.® 

The president of the Studebaker Corporation and chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic Development is 
reported to have said at a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York City, 9 December 
1943: “Let’s stop using the words ‘full production,’ ‘full 
employment.’ If full employment means a job for every 
man and woman who is able to work, then it is not desir- 
able in a functioning economy.” 

* The Cooperator, New York, 3 August 1944. 
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McClures Syndicate, which serves newspapers with 
economic information, in its release of 13 December 1943, 
said: “One hundred per cent employment and full factory 
capacity are . . . not only beyond reach, but also socially 
undesirable.” 

A member of the Investment Bankers Association, speak- 
ing at a meeting of the Association in New York City, 4 
November 1943, put the same matter thus: “Full employ- 
ment would be incompatible with the free enterprise 
system which carries with it the right to a normal float 
of unemployed.” 

If an economy advocating these methods is to be kept 
functioning as the predominant influence in world recon- 
struction, it is futile to negotiate peace, or to plan recon- 
struction, or to hope for democracy. 

The building up of a middle class, as now advocated, 
is not the hope of democracy. There can be no middle 
class unless there be an upper and a lower class. What is 
needed is a democracy of all people. The peasantry of 
Europe need not be a lower class. Given the opportunity 
to control their own affairs, they can elevate themselves. 
They are used to local self-government. They inherited it 
from the tribal autonomy of their ancestors. They believe 
in private property. Through their cooperatives they have 
had experience in the joint private ownership of industries. 
They are ready for cooperative industrialization of agri- 
culture. 

What they want now is democracy. The war and their 
experience with autocracy have disillusioned them as to 
the virtues of a governing class. They no longer want to 
be dictated to. The price exacted for the promise of 
security has been too great and the security too insecure. 
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The Second World War, in Europe, would have ended 
sooner had the people been given a credible assurance 
that their conquerors would not permit another dictator- 
ship to be imposed upon them. They are tired of being 
policed, suppressed, and regimented. 

It is strange that at this jrmcture, governments destined 
to control the situation after the war are planning the re- 
establishment of the conditions that produced the war, 
quite as they did after the First World War. Most of the 
dominating personahties preparing for the peace to come 
are of the same sort as those responsible for the fiasco then. 
They talk democracy, but they do not trust the common 
man. They also fear the democracy that would benefit the 
common man. They know he does not want the kind of 
world they want. 

The dominant politico-economic system, now at the end 
of one of its wars, shows little indication of putting into 
operation the changes necessary to prevent the recurrence 
of war. It offers no practicable plan for avoiding the con- 
flicts that are making for its own destruction. Instead, it 
continues to uphold imperialism, international power poli- 
tics, and international monopoly. It makes the acknowl- 
edgment ihat “an age is dying”; yet, though many plans 
for world peace have been proposed, none that deals with 
the causes of war has been put into effect. Not only have 
the world powers offered no feasible program that could 
really prevent war, but the prevailing powers also have 
seemed incapable of devising and setting on foot a plan of 
so fundamental a nature. 

The proposal now most acceptable to the three domi- 
nant powers provides for a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secre- 
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tariat It proposes a plan, not for the promotion of national 
and international justice, but a well thought out and force- 
ful mechanism which its sponsors hope will prevent war. 
This, at least, is more than the League of Nations did. The 
Security Council would theoretically have real power to 
act against aggressors. The weakness of the plan is the 
absence of any device to prevent the great powers from 
falling out among themselves and from breaking their 
agreements. They always have fallen out and they all have 
broken treaties when they wanted to go to war. They have 
all in the past been at war against one another. Their great 
business interests are even now renewing the fight for 
markets and raw materials— the very fight fhat caused the 
last wars and is capable of causing the next war. The 
hope is that the United Nations’ plan may succeed in de- 
laying war, that war may be deferred by the contemplation 
of its consequences, and that this interim may see the 
growth of a war-preventing economy. 

The Economic and Social Council created at San Fran- 
cisco could deal with these problems. This Council has 
in it more hope for the future than any other section of 
fie world organization. 

An international union of aU political states or govern- 
ments of the world has now become necessary as a pre- 
liminary measure toward the prevention of war and world 
chaos, because such states or governments will make war 
upon one another unless prevented by some power superior 
to themselves. Such a union cannot guarantee peace, but 
it is the step which can be taken now toward that end. 
That step must be toward a sovereign power superior to 
the war-making states. Such a sovereign power can be 
established only by a union of these states. 
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Fighting between individuals is prevented by the politi- 
cal government of which they are citizens or subjects. War 
between states is prevented by the federal government to 
which they are subject. War between nations occurs and 
is always possible, but its likelihood can be reduced when 
these nations are aU subject to some superior power. Such 
a sovereignty must now be provided by a league or union 
of the pohtical states or nations of the world. This is 
imperative. The United States of the World is the last 
resort. 

Individuals, in making themselves subject to the state 
sufficiently to prevent their fighting among themselves, do 
not necessarily lose their personal independence. The same 
should be true of states federated into a union. Such states 
have a power above them that can help them also to pre- 
serve their independence. But when the nations of the 
world federate, there is no authority above their federation 
to hold it to account or to prevent violation of its agree- 
ments by its constituent governments. If individual citi- 
zens attack one another, and the municipality of which 
they are citizens caimot control them, the state, which is 
the next higher power, assumes the responsibility. In this 
way, fighting among individuals is controllable. The same 
witih states or provinces of a nation; there is something 
above them to see that they observe their covenants. But 
a league of nations can depend only upon itself for control. 
There is no superior power. 

The world has now been driven by inexorable circum- 
stances to its last stand in the use of political power to 
solve its problems. It now faces the great disillusionment. 
Pohtical power is going to fail its creators. In the end, the 
prevention of war must depend upon the elimination of 
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the causes of war which are largely, though not wholly, 
economic in nature. Political governments not only are 
powerless to prevent war, but they are also, by their very 
nature, war-maldng institutions. They have given the 
world war; and throughout the past two thousand years 
war, and not peace, has become the natural state of the 
world; war has prevailed most of the time. 

Effective world reconstruction depends upon methods 
which are at the same time peace-promoting. But, for the 
present, substantial assurance of peace is a long way off. 
Before peace can be guaranteed, there must be the desire 
for peace, study of the causes of war, planning for peace, 
and much talk and discussion. All these factors are now in 
process of operation. World federations, alliances of na- 
tions, and a multitude of other devices for preventing war 
have been proposed, and some have been put into 
effect. The United Nations Organization, planned to meet 
the conditions of World War II, offers more hope than any 
previous attempt. Behind it is a serious desire of these 
countries to prevent war. Some such organization is neces- 
sary, not because it will accomplish the end, but because 
it is a part of the preliminary talk and planning that must 
precede the actual prevention of war. 

Nationalism in Europe has had much to do with causing 
Europe’s wars. A sentiment for federation of the nations 
and for a closer coordination among them is growing. This 
may mature into a United States of Europe if the victori- 
ous United Nations permit. After World War I, the Allies 
kept ahve the hostilities between the nations. It is to be 
hoped this folly may not be repeated. The danger lies in 
the tendency of the United Nations to want restored the 
conditions that existed before the war. Germany is to be an 
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exception and is not to be permitted to go on as before. 
This may redound to the notable advantage of that coun- 
try. Stripped of war industries, relieved of the burden of 
army and navy, and absolved from militarism, Germany 
may become a peaceful, prosperous, cultured countrj'. 
This is what happened to impoverished Denmark after the 
defeat and abolition of her armies and naw. Germany can 

y y 

become a paragon of civilization, while her conquerors 
take on the vices they no longer permit her to cultivate. 
This is a historic tendency. 

Reformers who do not see die need of a new economic 
basis for the world’s business hope to solve the problem 
by means of a union of nations. Some are for world govern- 
ment based on the methods of the federated states of the 
United States of America. Most are in favor of each state’s 
retention of its sovereignty. To protect this autonomy of 
states, most reformers favor a world federation of collab- 
orating governments. This is natural, and it is bound to 
come. A world court also should be established. The world 
must have international organization. The international 
postal union is an example of the advantage. But too much 
must not be expected of these devices as means for the 
prevention of war. 

The Holy Alliance of Russia, Prussia, and Austria in 
1815 was ostensibly a union on the basis of morality and 
religion. It soon became an aEiance for the protection of 
absolute monarchy. The League of Nations, following the 
First World War, was largely controlled by England and 
France. Had the United States entered it, the result would 
not have been materially changed. The League was a fail- 
ure because its purpose was to maintain the status quo, 
which was a war-making status. The munition makers 
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laughed at it. It naturally ended in the Second World 
War. The united world structure, created at San Fran- 
cisco, is an aUiance of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia, with China as a quiet partner. The other countries 
would become minor members. Should the dominating 
powers, true to historic precedents, faU out, new alliances 
will be made to carry on the resulting war. The three 
major nations today are not only jealous but also fearful 
of one another. Their juggling for political advantage 
over one another seriously delayed the ending of the war. 
The large business interests of one major nation are schem- 
ing to outwit the others or are entering into agreements 
to exploit the people of all three. The preparations for the 
next war are well on their way. 

A world police force, as now planned, would be a 
league of nations vath brass knuckles. It would prevent 
the have-nots from tryiag to get what they need, and it 
would protect the holdings of those who have conquered 
and have kept all and more than they need. Force is not 
the answer. Force has not succeeded in preventing or sup- 
pressing crime; force only drives it tmderground. Nor can 
force forever hold suppressed people in subjection. There 
is only one answer— justice and freedom, which must be 
built on democracy. With justice and freedom prevailing 
among the peoples, these diplomatic and coercive devices 
would have little role to play. 

The United Nations hold up democracy as the ideal for 
which they have fought, while many of these nations have 
killed or are holding in prison thousands of men whose 
oflFense has been that they have championed democracy 
and the “four freedoms.” Fvmctionaries who have ravished 
democracy are being restored to office. 
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Tragedies of the war, brewing in the caldron of political 
diplomacy, are yet to come. Despite the growing demand 
of the oppressed people for democracy, it is armounced 
that rulers. Fascist in thought and deed and despised by 
their subjects, are to be imposed upon them again. And 
all the while the masses of people are expressing their 
desire for democracy and an end of the old ways. 

Can democracy be promoted as something real rather 
than as window dressing? As the war ends, the victori- 
ous United Nations find themselves in control of chaos— 
monarchs of disorder. Military dictatorships threaten to 
succeed the collapsed totalitarian dictatorships. An army 
is not the kind of institution that can be expected to estab- 
lish democracy. An army is peculiarly conservative. The 
victorious military regime has not turned to the people to 
decide what sort of government they want. The army has 
made use of the existing Fascist rulers who, upon the first 
appearance of the flags of the victors, claimed to renounce 
their Fascism and proclaimed their devotion to democracy 
and the people. It is also easier for armies with responsi- 
bility for governing foreign countries to accept the status 
quo than to let the people use their ovm means to set up 
the sort of regime Aey want. Such a new regime might 
not be so readily amenable to foreign dictation. 

A victorious army is not to be expected to promote 
democracy among a conquered people. The continent of 
Europe is threatened with the elevation to power of the 
former landowners. Junkers, Nazis, and Fascists who come 
forward vdth the bright badge of democracy pumed over 
their dark brown hearts. If they are elevated to power, it 
will be the work of foreign military conquerors rather than 
of the people who in the end must pay the price. This is 
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the diflacTilty in the way of democracy. Military dictator- 
ships are apt to set up the old regime in power. This is 
what happened after the First World War and now 
threatens after World War 11. 

The best way to meet this thwarting of democracy is to 
establish a civihan administration which will show the 
people how to set up democratic institutions and encour- 
age them in so doing. Let the army perform the functions 
to which it is adapted, namely, protecting supplies and 
equipment, and policing to keep order. Mihtary control 
and dictatorship over nonmilitary afiFairs and over eco- 
nomic and pohtical organization spell trouble. 

Fascist terrorism has not robbed the people of an interest 
in freedom. That interest was never before so great as 
today. It is rising from the minds and hearts of the masses. 
To say they are incapable of democracy and must be dic- 
tated to again, until the next war, is the outstanding non- 
sense of the time. They have shown their capacity in their 
cooperative associations. There they have proved the 
dignity of the common man. They need to be rid of the 
old regimes and the old ways. The opportimity that is 
offered to humanity is to let these people have the democ- 
racy for which they himger. It should no longer be post- 
poned. The time is ripe. The free and voluntary coopera- 
tive way of carrying on social affairs fits into the situation, 
at this juncture, as never before. 

Whatever the dominant political and military personal- 
ities may plan, there is every indication that the masses 
of people in the depressed cormtries, in the end, are going 
to make the decision. This is something new in the world. 
The masses have always been called stupid— and they have 
been both stupid and ignorant. But modern means of 
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transmitting news have brought them information, and 
information has made them think. The printed word, the 
telegraph, telephone, radio, and airplane may ultimately 
prove ie imdoing of the forces that have exploited these 
instruments. The suppressed masses are on the way toward 
democracy. The democracy they win will be marked with 
crudities, but it will carry the bright banner of freedom. 
Only the masses can give the world democracy. It cannot 
come from the few in the lead. Democracy is based on 
self-interest of the many, and only the many can build it. 

THE COMMUNITY AND ITS EDUCATION 

The modem trend has made for centralization and con- 
trol of the affairs of the people at the great commercial 
and political centers. This trend has forerun the decay of 
democratic controls. The economic metropolis and the 
pohtical capital city are the symbols of waning democracy. 
Cooperation begins with the community. A group of 
people who know one another as neighbors imite to sup- 
ply some need. This is primarily a community under- 
taking. Expansion and federation depend upon the success 
of these thousands of smaller community units. Coopera- 
tion begins with and makes for control and administration 
by community groups. Countries that are planning for 
rehabilitation and a new life may well give consideration 
to these fundamentals. 

Let these basic principles be clearly understood. De- 
mocracy means social organization. The success of democ- 
racy depends upon a certain order of controls. First is the 
control that resides in each individual by which he ex- 
presses himself in his local organization. Second, the indi- 
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viduals who are neighbors unite in their small community 
to form this initial local organization to serve them and to 
take its orders from them. Third, the neighboring local or- 
ganizations unite to create a district federation to serve 
these initial organizations and to take its orders from them. 
Fourth, the next step is a regional federation in large 
coimtries, or a national federation in smaller countries, 
each federation being answerable to and taking its orders 
from its constituent membership. Fifth, the national or- 
ganization on this basis is the ultimate m each country. 
Thus, in the political organization of the United States, 
this sequence theoretically begins with the block or ward 
in each town, these create the town organization, then 
the towns control the county, the cotmties control the 
state, and the federation of the states controls the na- 
tional government. Sixth, an mtemational federation of 
nations concludes the sequence, which ends in world fed- 
eration. Each constituent group elects individual repre- 
sentatives to the federation of which it is a part. The im- 
portant fact in this democratic sequence is that federa- 
tion at each stage is in the interest of and under the con- 
trol of the constituent membership of that federation. 
The central organization existing in each federation does 
not control or dictate to the membership; it is wholly the 
servant of its members. The outstanding example of this 
way of organization is the cooperative way. Governments, 
which are theoretically democratic, are supposed to be 
based upon this method. The example of tihe opposite 
method is the totalitarian political government, toward 
which the political events of the world were moving up 
to the time of the fall of the Fascist-Nazi regimes. Where 
decentralization of control prevails, democracy is pro- 
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moted. Where the succession of control is in the opposite 
direction, and begins nationally with a dictator or other 
autocratic power, which dictates through a succession of 
organizations to the ultimate individual, democracy is 
destroyed. Democracy fades out as centralized power dic- 
tates to the people. Democracy requires that the people 
dictate to the centralized power. These facts are simple 
and easily understood, and the fate of chulization depends 
upon their observance. 

It is contended by some that the above form of demo- 
cratic organization is too complicated to be practicable, 
that it buHds up too many stages of organization to be 
democratically controllable. The answer is that this is the 
only way democracy can work if it is to move on to include 
all the people of each nation and all the people of the 
world. One stage of the sequence alone would be wholly 
unworkable because all the people of the world, or even 
of one country, cannot meet together in one place for 
democratic discussion and voting. Representatives of 
the people can come together to carry out the people’s in- 
structions. Democracy succeeds in the cooperative world. 
Where this method is violated by the cooperatives, both 
democracy and cooperation are jeopardized. Some coop- 
erative wholesale federations are now setting up retail 
stores with a clientele of customers called cooperators 
as a permanent way of business. These stores are not under 
the control of the people locally, but are wholly subject 
to the central wholesale. This is the profit business chain 
store method, and represents centralized control as well 
as ownership. It is dangerous to cooperation. The true 
cooperative and democratic method requires that a larger 
federation shall be controlled by the smaller units. 
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The application of this democratic method to the politi- 
cal organization of people is fraught with difficulties that 
make its expansion to national organization well nigh im- 
possible. Political government, being devoted to the con- 
trol of people, with its taxes, laws, penalties, courts, jails, 
police, and coercions, tries to compel people to do things 
they would hke to escape. Circumventing the law is a 
constant effort of the citizen. Breaking down the state is 
the other name of this enterprise. On the other hand, the 
voluntary cooperative organization of people makes no 
laws, but is based upon mutual agreements formulated 
as resolutions, constitutions, and by-laws of associations. 
The individual who does not like them may resign at will. 
The members have the recall and referendum, and may 
make any change in their mutual agreements they see fit 
at any time. The central national organization does not 
dictate to the constituent groups in states, counties, and 
local communities, as does the political government. The 
control of cooperatives resides with the people of the 
community. 

We need to think not only of saving people, but also 
of saving the small communities. Democracy begins there. 
The cities can become democratic only by dividing them- 
selves into small autonomous districts. To make the small 
community attractive and wholesome must be the aim. It 
must be made congenial to people of education. The 
cultural benefits of the city can be projected into the 
country. Radio, art, the little theater, the telephone, tele- 
vision, electric power, and modem labor-saving devices 
can make their contributions. 

The people of small Swiss villages have shown the way. 
When they wanted electricity, they did not ask the politi- 
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cal organization to provide it for them by setting np a 
“municipal plant,” nor did they appeal to a utility corpora- 
tion; they cooperatively organized themselves as neigh- 
bors, put a turbine wheel in a stream tumbling down the 
mountainside, connected it to a dynamo, and led the 
current into their homes. This gave them cheap electricity, 
made them better neighbors, taught them self-reliance, 
and made them owners of more private property. This is 
different from the modem political trend toward mam- 
moth impersonal centralization. There are services which 
can best be developed most economically and effectively 
on a large centralized scale, but in the interest of democ- 
racy they must be controlled by decentralized groups of 
people. This takes us again to the community. 

The small community should produce all it can for the 
use of its consumers. It must be as self-sufficient as possi- 
ble. A small town can not only be the home of the farm 
families of the surrounding farm lands, but it can also 
have productive plants to make the domestic and per- 
sonal things the people need. Local self-sufficiency in 
production, so far as possible and as close to the consumers 
as possible, is requisite for the economy of democracy. 

The cooperative organization of production is to be ex- 
pected as the accompaniment of an advancing civilization. 
The farm colony and the industrialization of agriculture 
can follow the cooperative pattern. In the center of every 
farm community, life can be lifted to a high place in 
attractiveness. The agricultural village should be agrarian 
only in its environment. Within should be found the fine 
expressions of urbanity. The “nice” things should not be 
peculiar to the city. The village needs them, too. This 
means also a multitude of productive enterprises. A variety 
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of services can be performed locally and close to the point 
of use or consumption." 

Heretofore, we have had a producer economy. Industry 
has produced with the hope that the consumers could be 
induced to buy. We need a consumer economy. We need 
to build an economy in which the demands of the con- 
sumer are so great that the resources of productive indus- 
try are kept busy by these demands. Industry must be 
organized for consumption first, and then production must 
be adjusted to meet the needs of the consumers. To whip 
up production, for profit’s sake, with the hope that adver- 
tising and high pressure salesmanship wfil induce the con- 
sumers to buy, has proved to be not only unsound busi- 
ness but also highly hazardous to the peace of the world. 
Democracy needs a diflEerent dominant motive in industry. 

To accomphsh this requires education. It begins with 
education of leaders. There are individuals who under- 
stand how democracy may be promoted. Even though 
they may not be in a position to carry education to the 
common man, such individuals desire that he should have 
it and they possess a fair idea of what he needs. The 
masses of people are so accustomed to being led, dictated 
to, and cajoled, that their education must first give them 
self-respect, initiative, and hope. Then it must discover 
among them individuals who are capable of leadership. 
There are such; and, when they are foimd, time and cir- 
cumstance will serve them, as the wind and the tides serve 
the able navigator on the stormy seas. 

When it comes to discovering leadership to serve the 
common good, the leader who is discovered by the people 

^ See ‘The Small Community,” by tbe present autbor, Rochdale Co- 
operator (December 1943). 
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is more useful than the leader who reveals himself to the 
people. They must beware of the demagogue who comes 
to ihe fore and proclaims that he is the people. 

Prevailing methods of education have been designed to 
train people to conform to their environment, to adapt 
themselves to existing conditions of life. The world needs 
a different attitude toward education. People need to be 
taught to change the environment. This does not mean 
the raucous methods of revolution. It means deliberate 
and thoughtful changes that can be engrafted upon the 
existing methods until the old ways fade out and the 
new ways endure. The common man has at last reached 
a stage of experience and knowledge where he may change 
events. The time to fashion destiny has come. . 

Education can improve the standard of living, but it 
must first improve the standard of thinking. There is no 
such thing as a high standard of hving without a high 
standard of thinking. Ideals are an essential pabulum for 
the nourishment of the common man. 

Among the miUions of suppressed people are men and 
women capable of great deeds. In a society ruled by ruth- 
less selfislmess, the able man is often no better than the 
stupid— and is sometimes more dangerous. But give the 
people a hopeful outlook on life, show them a way to |ust 
relationships, guarantee each a voice, and provide against 
the exploitation of any, and, where fairness reigns, the 
able man will appear and lend his talents to a common 
purpose for good. 

This is apphcable to the European peasants and mdus- 
trial workers, to the American ill-fed masses, and to the 
impoverished millions in Africa and Asia whose toil is 
creating wealth for others in distant lands- These are the 
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people who must have justice or the rest of the world 
will suffer for the want of it. These are a large part of 
what are called the common people, into whose ranks the 
blood of kings and potentates has passed, and among 
whom are found the children of the sons of privilege of 
bygone days. 

Out of the thinking of these times is coming the clari- 
fied idea that peace must be unlimited. That means all the 
world must be at peace if peace is to prevail. This idea is 
translatable also into economic terms. The world is so 
small that all people are neighbors. And everyone is des- 
tined to be the common man. 

The common man is discovered by striking an average 
of the total of that mass called the consumers, exclusive 
of the privileged affluent who need not toil. He represents 
largely the working class. He is a person with wants to be 
satisfied. Now he is hoping to assert himself. He needs not 
to remain longer a victim of circumstances; he needs to 
have a hand in making the circumstances. The cooperative 
method gives him self-assurance. It is the way by which 
he gains self-respect and dignity. It can give the people 
the confidence in themselves which Mussolini and Hitler 
tried to destroy. 

The mission of a world-wide institution such as the 
International Cooperative Alliance is to inaugurate this 
education. People need to learn their power. They need 
to be informed of the Rochdale methods and what these 
methods could mean to them. The people who are living 
in peonage will liberate themselves when they know how. 
But the Liberating force must come from themselves. It 
will come when they see a way. Among these people are 
many who can learn and think and plan. 
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The 800 thousand cooperative societies in the world are 
the nuclei of learning. Each radiates education in the 
democratic way of conducting economic affairs. Everj- suc- 
cessful and well-nm cooperative business is an educational 
center. Wherever possible, these institutions of business 
and learning should be established. The common man can 
get his first instruction from these object lessons. Children’s 
cooperatives, study groups, discussions, lectures, and liter- 
ature are needed to precede and supplement cooperative 
action. Members of cooperative societies have learned that 
the best guarantee of loyalty to an efficiently administered 
cooperative society, and the best stimulus of patronage, is 
their own understanding of cooperation. The exploitation 
of the world’s resources and the supplying of human wants 
have been governed by an unsound philosophy. The best 
way to dispose of an unsoimd philosophy is to put a sound 
one in its place. 

Human progress is best promoted not by more, but by 
less, compulsory regulation. It is vain to think of making 
people better by compulsion. But political compulsion will 
be found necessary where the people do not cooperate. 
Where voluntary cooperation does not prevail, what is 
called compulsory cooperation will appear. And compul- 
sory cooperation is not cooperation at all. 

Give the common man an object in life beyond that of 
mere instinctive survival, give him hope of ownership, give 
him for his own use the product of his labor so that he 
may see his efforts winning security for himself, give him 
the sense of dignity engendered by control of his own 
affairs, give him a voice in determining his destiny; and, 
although he may make all the mistakes of whmh man is 
capable, and misuse himself and his opportunities, he will 
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still build a better world than one built for him by those 
whom, under compulsion, he must serve. 

The cooperative way may seem too great a change from 
the ways into which the world has fallen, but the coopera- 
tive way has proved its workabihty. It can carry man on 
toward civiMzation without wreckage on the road. If he 
does not look into the future and adopt the cooperative 
method as an act of planful intelligence, still he wiU in 
time come to act cooperatively, because cooperation is an 
inherent part of his nature. In the end, he cannot help but 
cooperate. There need be no delay. The world is even now 
ready for the way that will give it peace and plenty. 
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Courtesy Co-Op Leauue Photo by R. IVurts 

Chemist at work in the chemical products laboratory of the 
National Cooperatives, Chicago, Illinois. 





Consumer cooperative in Stockholm, Sweden. 



Department store of the Southport Cooperative Society, 
Southport, England. 



Interior vie'^ of Harvard Cooperative Society Bookstore, Cambridge, M|S5^achiisetts. 








Indian|. grain cooperative elevator, Indiana Farm Bureau, Indian^vJis. 
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Servift' station of Farmers Union, Kidjfeland, Wisconsin. 











